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ne in the restored garden of the Palace 
Royal Governors, Colonial Williams- 
Virginia, a whole city restored to its 


setting in Colonial times. 
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JAMPACKED with 
EXPLORATION and GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By 
LLOYD L. JONES 
& 


A Junior High School Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, hand- 
writing, and vocabulary training. 

2. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, 
and develops ALL the social values of this rich 
subject. 

3. That makes the student aware of the business forces 
and business practices that affect his life from early 
youth to old age. 

4. That IS on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary 
level, and HOLDS the student's interest. 

5. That makes future commercial studies more mean- 
ingful, more effective, more valuable. 

6. That is supplemented by a teacher's methods book, 
an optional work book program, and modern tests 
that are impressive. 


You CAN teach without this text—But you 
cannot teach so WELL without 1t. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
Sydney 


oronto ondon 








| 





OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By 
PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Has been recognized as an outstanding text by such 


school systems as 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK. 
DWIGHT, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

QuINcy, Mass. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO 

Sioux City, Iowa 

DALLAS, TEXAS Upper Darsy, PA. 

OKLA. City, OKLA. BAYONNE, N. J. 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Have you examined this new book? 


TURNER E. SMITH & COMPANY 
Publishers 


Atlanta Georgia 
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and their cost 


See a brand-new America this year—one you hardly dreamed existed. 
Give yourself an entirely new assortment of places and people, a 
fresh bright outlook on everything. Go cruising by Greyhound 
Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes become more thrilling. It’s 
the intimate, close-up view you get that makes the difference. Three 
miles by Greyhound cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 


It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and still saving 
enough on a reduced round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 


GREYHOUND 54072ccé VACATIONS 











is lowest of all 


It’s smooth-rolling along in the well-cushioned luxury of a 
Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern innovation in highway 
transportation. Seats recline at four comfortable positions. 


It’s cool—with Nature’s own fresh air breezing through the coach, 
ably assisted by an efficient and modern ventilation system. 


Don’t hesitate another minute—see your nearest Greyhound agent 
or mail the coupon below for vacation information. 





THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 


The 


[GREYHOUND | 








Name 


Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa., for interesting pictorial 
booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: New England [], Central Atlantic Cities & Beaches 
C1, Pennsylvania & New York State [], Michigan & Great Lakes Resorts [], Great Northwest [], California, 
All the West [1], Across America Through Southwest [], South Atlantic Coast, Great Smokies, Shenandoah Val- 
ley []. Check the one you want—and jot down any special place you would like to visit, on margin below. 








Address 


ST-5PA 
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You HAVEN’T SEEN NEW YORK UNTIL YOU'VE SEEN 


Rockefe 


* ROCKEFELLER CENTE 





aa @ariias 


* Be sure to visit the internation- 
ally famous "City of Buildings” 
the world’s largest privately 
owned building development 


GUIDED TOUR 
Chief points of interest, including 
70-story Observation Roofs . . $1 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Over 1-6 mile high afford thrilling 
view of city and vicinity . . 40¢ 


SKY GARDEN TOUR 
Beautiful landscaped rooftops. The 
famous Sky Gardens ... . 50¢ 


NBC STUDIO TOUR 
Behind the scenes of modern radio 
broadcasting . . . Including Tax 55¢ 


"HALL OF MOTION” 
The mysteries of science revealed 
at the push of a button . . 25¢ 


Inquire Information Desks or write Rockefeller 
Center Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 


R OBSERVATION ROOFS * 








LEBANON VALLEY 
COLLEGE 


Eighteenth Annual 
Summer School 


JUNE 20-JULY 29 
Liberal Arts, Education (including Visual 
Education and School Hygiene) 
Science, Commerce, Music 
UNUSUAL RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
AT NEARBY HERSHEY and MT. GRETNA 
For Information and Bulletin, Write to the 
Director of Summer School 
Annville, Pa. 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preliminary registrations highest in 
history. Undergraduate courses in 
academic, engineering, commercial, 
and teacher education. Superior pro- 
gram for the master’s degree. Fifty- 
nine persons received this degree in 
1937. Guidance and School Adminis- 
tration emphasized, Special Features: 
Leisure Time, International Rela- 
tions, Parent Education School, Dem- 
onstration School. 


Write for catalog to 
The Director of the Summer School 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

















SUMMER SALESMEN !! 


Here is your ne to represent the most unique 
pn er service—No Competition—Low Price—Unive: 
ppeal, 


s series will 
written by the world famous author of “Three. -Wheeling 
Through Africa,’’ James C. Wilson. Write us at once for 
assignment of exclusive territory. 


WORLD LETTERS, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y. 





Vol. 

















FOR GOOD 
POSITIONS 


FOR GOOD 
TEACHERS 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester,N.Y. 


Write for list ot 

agencies recognized 

and recommended hy 
leading educators 














711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Pennypacker 1223 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Management 


Juniper and Walnut Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 














C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 


Candidates carefully selected. 
No charge to 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘*Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies"’ 
202 WALNUT STREET 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Early registration advisable. 
school officials. 











GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 





You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


Successer to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


58th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 








Seeking a Position? 


Prompt, efficient, and reliable serv- 
iceto beginning teachers and teachers 
planning their professional advance- 
ment. An unusual demand for In- 
dustrial Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, and Elementary teachers. 
Fourteenth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











The NATION-WIDE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


can offer much encouragement as to vacancies 
and salaries to progressive teaehers seeking 
advancement and to promising beginners. NOW 
is the time to register. Reliable, prompt place- 
ment service for 22 years. 

















Wanted 


to place in homes and schools 
the new 1938 Edition of 


| Teachers 
| 
| 
| 





Lands and | 
Peoples 


THE WORLD IN COLOR 


Seven volumes: Western Europe. | 
Central Europe, The Near East, 
Asia, Africa, Australia and South- 
ern Islands, North America, South 
and Central America and Special 
Articles. 2,000 Illustrations, and 

magnificent full-page color 
plates. Summaries of facts about 
each country. Index with topical 
entries for unit study and ac- 
tivities. Separate units from the 
set available to schools. 


Write to 
The Grolier Society 
1207-09 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HEATH LEADERS «+ « 








HOVIOUS— 
Flying the Printways (Gr. vu-1x) 
Following Printed Trails acu scxoot) 


A vital program producing assured results in improving 
the reading ability of all types of pupils. 





HART AND GREGORY— 
Socialized General Mathematics 


Guides the pupils in mastering the important mathemati- 


cal tools. Problems are rich in social applications. 





CLARKE AND OTHERS— 
Our Animal Books 


Seven delightful readers that give young children an in- 
telligent regard for animals and an understanding of con- 


servation. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
















VERMONT | 

Summer Session 

At Burlington | 

ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
July 5 to August 13 


| UNIVERSITY OF 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OF THE 









Beas a ee 





University of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 9 


Graduate and _ undergraduate 
| courses in Education, Psychol- 
| Ogy, Music Education, Art Edu- 
i} cation, Commercial Education, 
/ Nursing Education, Vocational 
| Education, Administration, the 
/ Liberal Arts, the Fine Arts, the 
i Physical, Natural, and Social 
| Sciences, and all content sub- 
| jects required for certification. 
| The M.A. or M.S. may be 
i earned through summer work 
i} alone. Attractive program of 
social and cultural activities. 
| Special Conference for ad- 
ministrators and teachers, July 
| 11-15, on problems arising from 
| the new age limit for compul- 
sory attendance. 















Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, and Engineering. Instruction in 
Art, Vocal Music, Organ, Piano, and Violin. 
Special School of Drama. Courses for Su- 
perintendents, Principals and Teachers. Ex- 
cellent musical and dramatic programs. 
Delightful climate. Excursions on Lake 
Champlain, to the Green and White 
tains, Montreal and Quebec. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 
Bennett C. Douglass, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 









Moun- 














Elementary Boarding School 
The Miss Gallahers, Ebensburg, Pa. 


Open all summer for pupils wish- 
ing to make up time, review, or do 
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Gessions 
por 
T: ACHERS 


BEGINNING JUNE 27 
CLOSING AUGUST 8 Fs 























Teachers requir- 
ing credits for pur- 
pose of certifica- 
tion or who arecan- 
didates fordegrees 
will find the pro- 
gram of courses in Temple Uni- 
versity Summer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. Send 
for complete catalog and des- 
criptive folder containing rec- 
reational interests. All classes 
commence June 27th and close 
August Sth. 


Address office of the Registrar— 
Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA 








PENNA. | | 

















SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


THIRTY-SIXTH SUMMER 
SESSION — JUNE 27 TO 
AUGUST 6, 1938 
Courses in Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
and Music are offered to undergrad- 
uates, teachers in service and others 

who wish to do college work. 

For information address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER 
SESSION 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 

















| FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
| THE DIRECTOR, 


BOX 59, BENNETT HALL 











preliminary High School work. In- 
dividual attention. Thirty success- 





ful years. Enter at any time for 
any length of time. Healthful. 2200 
feet high. Moderate terms. Refer- 








ences. Folder. 
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IMPORTANT 
Your Journal is dispatched under 
a mailing permit. To insure receipt, 
your address MUST BE CORRECT. 
Your cooperation will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Please keep the Secretary 
informed. We need the old as well 
as the new address. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Lehigh University 
2] 1938 Je- 


Summer Session 
July 5 « August 13 
CwD 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 
Education - Languages 


Sciences -* Social Sciences 


Mathematics - Engineering 


Business Administration 


For Information: 


Address Director 

of Summer Session, 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Penna. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
Summer Sessions—1938 


* MAIN SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 


* INTER-SESSION * POST-SESSION 
June 7 to June 24 August 8 to August 26 
* INSTITUTE OF FRENCH EDUCATION 
July 5 to August 12 
Professional and academic credits toward certification 
requirements or attainment of degrees may be selected 
from a program of 450 courses. 
Expenses Moderate 
Well qualified teaching staff. _ Graduate and under- 
graduate credit. Excellent living accommodations. 
Wide variety of recreational and entertainment fea- 
tures. 
Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


* Students may register for any session, combination of ses- 
sions, or approved parts of sessions. 


For further Information or catalogue address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 





JOURNAL May, 1938 


University of 
Pittsburgh 


1938 Summer Sessions 


June 6-June 17 
Pre-two Weeks: June 20-July 1 
Six Weeks: July 6-August 12 

Post-two Weeks: August 15-August 26 


Preliminary: 


also 


Branch Sessions at Johnstown and Erie 
Evening Courses (six weeks) 
Science Courses (eight weeks) 
Lake Laboratory for Nature Study and Biology Teachers 
Surveying Camp 
Training Course for Camp Counselors 
Special Courses in Retailing 
Institute for Latin Teachers 
Orthogenic Classes 
and 
Laboratory Course in the Teaching of English 


For bulletins and information 
Address the Director 




















Security Through Skill 
Children Using 


THE UNIT - ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


By Nua Banton Smita 


. read satisfactorily because there is provided: 

A Reading Readiness Program 

Interesting Meaningful Content 

Adequate Vocabulary Control 

Materials and Method for Building Backgrounds of Mean- 
ing before Reading 

A Complete Word Recognition and Discrimination Pro- 
gram 

A Complete Development of Reading Skills 

A Supplementary Reading Program with both Content and 
Vocabulary Keyed to Units in the Basic Readers 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York, New York 
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by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. I Th s I 
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1928, at the postoffice at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
GEE SETHE Professional Cooperation for Progress in Education .......... 
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Publication Office : 
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Buswell, Brownell, John 1] 
DAILY-LIFE ARITHMETICS |)”. 
Real learning through a technique that makes the child afte 
see sense in what he is doing. i 
Real appreciation of the use of arithmetic through ma- - 
: ' for 
terials closely patterned after life. eg 
reg 
e e shit 
The REAL arithmetic course that every school needs PSE 
eral 
tal : 
A systematic, more extensive program of problem solv- ag 
ing. sist 
I 
A three-book and a six-book edition, richly illustrated oo 
i 2 latte 
in color. Also materials for the early grades. na 
mos 
tive 
GINN AND COMPANY z 
, wea 
: for | 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York cipl 
mili 
bett 
LAS ARES A AE: a TTT 
of i 
long 
DISTINCTIVE IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS buil 
tran 
THAT COMPLETELY MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS prot 
men 
N THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—DeGroat and Young thar 
E Book One of the Three-Book Series just published; Books Two and Three and the _ 
W Series by Grades in preparation. A 
are 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition—DeGroat, Firman, Smith State 
THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and WORKBOOKS—Abrams, Bodley, Thurston _ 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES—Southworth and Southworth rit 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight—Ahles and Lawlor grea 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grades Seven through Twelve—R. W. Chamberlain —) 
ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS—Griffeth and Walker indir 
(For any of the High School Grades) tione 
OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—Clement, Collister, Thurston “sith 
€ ‘ 
sl 
as Of 
We ask your careful consideration of these outstanding books when making out your requisitions for 1938-1939. State 
Write for complete information on any titles on the Iroquois list—a live list from beginning to end. orga 
fare 
look 
men 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. vigo 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York ae 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas possi 
* Ah 
gio ae pn Ne RAN CS SNR, i eT AOI NE ROR RE Penn: 
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Professional Cooperation for Progress 


in Education 


J. FRANK FAUST, President PSEA, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HE PSEA, which has functioned for more than three- 
quarters of a century, came into existence within 20 years 
after the establishment of free public education in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was at a time when the public school system of the 
State was in a much confused, embryonic stage of develop- 
ment, badly in need of some coordinating and cooperating 
force to help in popularizing and perpetuating an ideal based 
on the theories of a democracy which had from its inception 
regarded public education as a necessity for intelligent citizen- 
ship and effective government. From the very beginning the 
PSEA has consistently stood for the advancement of the gen- 
eral educational welfare of the State. It has been instrumen- 
tal in the development of a public school system for Pennsyl- 
vania which, although not ideal in every respect, stands high 
in comparison with the educational systems of many of its 
sister states. 

It is not necessary to recount the various stages of develop- 
ment of the public school system of Pennsylvania through the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth. Most of us are quite familiar with the story, and 
most of us are also familiar with the fact that the main objec- 
tive throughout these years has been to provide the best pos- 
sible opportunities for the boys and girls of the Common- 
wealth. The State Association, in harmony with other agencies 
for progress in education, has always stood firmly for the prin- 
ciple of maximum educational opportunity and has sponsored 
militantly all movements which pointed toward that end— 
better organization, more liberal financial support, more 
equitable distribution of State subsidies, progressive methods 
of instruction, higher standards for certification of teachers, 
longer school terms, better salaries for teachers, better school 
buildings and equipment, more suitable courses of study, 
transportation of pupils, character and body building, the 
promotion of the ideals and attitudes of democratic govern- 
ment, and so on. The Association stands more firmly today 
than ever before for progress in education. 


Purposes of PSEA 

As stated in its constitution: ‘The purposes of the PSEA 
are (1) to promote the general educational welfare of the 
State, (2) to protect and advance the interests of its mem- 
bers, (3) to foster professional zeal, (4) to advance educa- 
tional standards, pa (5) to establish and maintain helpful, 
friendly relationships.” Cooperation for better schools, for 
gteater professional zeal, for better educational standards, 
and for helpful, friendly relationships—cooperation is the 
predominant thought of the statement. The interests of the 
individual member of the Association are of course men- 
tioned, but his welfare is reflected in the higher type of 
service he is able to render and thus contributes directly to 
the general educational welfare of the State. 

The 1937 House of Delegates of the Association adopted 
as one of its resolutions the following: ‘The Pennsylvania 
State Education Association recognizes that as a professional 
organization, its first objective is the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the children of the Commonwealth through a forward 
looking program of public education. To that end it com- 
mends the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for his 
vigorous program of legislation in the past session of the 
legislature and pledges its continued support in the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of education which shall mean the best 
possible eenion for every child in the Commonwealth.” 


* Address at the General Session of Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, April 1, 1938 


Surely a resolution such as this adopted by the legislative 
body representing nearly 60,000 teachers indicates a deep 
interest in the youth of our State. 

Goals set for the PSEA for 1938 by the president of the 
organization and approved by the Executive Council indi- 
cate a strong desire to cooperate with other agencies for prog- 
ress in education in Pennsylvania. In addition to the thoughts 
reflected in the resolution mentioned, they include an aim to 
continue and expand the present research program of the 
PSEA to help determine Pennsylvania’s educational needs, a 
desire to cooperate with other professional organizations and 
with interested lay groups in combined efforts to promote 
progress in education in Pennsylvania and to retain all desir- 
able school legislation now in force, an honest attempt to 
promote more serious thinking on the part of teachers and 
administrators about the type of product coming from the 
schools and the procedures by which that sare evolves, 
and an effort to acquaint the layman more definitely by means 
of press and platform, with the purposes, principles, activ- 
ities, and achievements of the PSEA and with the school 
product we have to offer. 


Tentative Legislative Program for 1939 

The tentative legislative program for 1939, adopted by 
unanimous vote of the Committee on Legislation and the 
Executive Council of the PSEA, reads as follows: 

The welfare of children must ever be a paramount con- 
cern of those who frame laws for a Commonwealth. The 
statements which follow purpose to state briefly the consid- 
ered opinion of the PSEA with reference to legislation most 
necessary for the continued effectiveness of our public schools. 

These statements have not been developed from the 
partisan and selfish point of view of a pressure teacher group. 
For this reason they refer not specifically to any employed 
group in the school system but rather to the financial sinews 
and legal framework upon which a sound educational system 
can be established, maintained, and developed. 

1. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania must extend more 
liberal financial support to school districts for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

a. The mandated school program as represented by 
legislation requiring compulsory action in maintain- 
ing certain desirable standards by the school district 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in financial support. Typical of such legisla- 
tion which will increase costs to local districts are a 
number of laws passed at the 1937 session of the 
General Assembly, such as: 

(1) Increase in the age of compulsory attendance 
from sixteen to eighteen years 

(2) Increase in the length of the school term from 
eight months to nine months 

(3) Increase in minimum salaries of teachers in 
fourth-class districts 

(4) Extension of transportation of pupils to in- 
clude high school pupils 

(5) Increased provisions for vocational education 
to meet new Federal legislation 

(6) Adoption of minimum hour and wage legis- 
lation (44-hour week) 

(7) Increased compensation insurance _ benefits 
with corresponding increase in cost of such 
insurance 

b. Increased appropriations must be made for meeting 
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the financial requirements of a number of school laws 

enacted at the 1937 session, the operation of which 

was delayed until 1939. Illustrations in this field 

are: 

(1) Increments for teachers in fourth-class districts 

(2) Reimbursement for high school tuition 

(3) Increased reimbursements for transportation of 
pupils 

- (4) Provision for employment of county school 

psychologists 

c. An increase in the amount of State subsidies as in 
former years will be necessary because of the normal 
expansion of the established school program. 

The minimum percentage of assistance for public schools 

which should be provided through State appropriations 

should, by general agreement, be at least one-third of 
the current budget, exclusive of debt service, in each 
school district of the Commonwealth. 

Tax justice requires an extended modification of the 

method of securing public funds for education through 

taxation, both local and State. 

a. This involves, locally, a modification and overhaul- 
ing of the assessment machinery. 

b. Tax laws must be so modified that each individual 
and each enterprise bear a just portion of the tax 
burden. Inequalities of assessments characterize the 
taxing systems of both local communities and the 
State. The principle which establishes the relation 
between ability to pay and tax burden is almost 
completely lacking in the taxing laws of our Com- 
monwealth. 

c. Tax justice and a square deal to the children of the 
Commonwealth require that the State guarantee to 
every child, regardless of residence, a standard min- 
imum mandated program, the local cost of which 
shall be sustained by a uniform tax rate on local tax- 
able real estate supplemented by State appropria- 
tions necessary to finance the mandated program in 
each district. 

d. Tax limitations in the present school laws, which 
have placed in jeopardy the operation of the present 
school systems in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and 
which will necessitate serious retrenchments unless 
removed, must be corrected by providing adequate 
maximum limitations of tax rates in first-class dis- 
tricts. 

The Edmonds Act which has served the State well since 
its enactment in 1921 must be maintained in all its 
essentials until a better plan is devised. A necessary 
modification, however, and one which we hold was the 
intent when the original act was passed, is the inclusion 
in State appropriations of the proportionate share of 
the salary increments required by the act. 

We commend the State Legislature for the enactment 

of the tenure law for professional employees and favor 

its complete support and continuance until given reason- 
able trial. Inherent in the tenure act are limitless pos- 
sibilities for the stability of the teaching profession and 
the improvement of effective teaching due to the liber- 
ation of teachers from the fear of local prejudice and 
coercion because of partisan politics. Any modifications 
at this time should be from the point of view of making 
its provisions more inclusive, namely, extending its 
provisions to superintendents, to the faculties of State 

Teachers Colleges, (and other State owned educational 

institutions), and to the professional staff of the State 

Department of Public Instruction who meet the profes- 

sional requirements of the State Council of Education. 

We urge continued strengthening of regulations which 

will guarantee continued professional preparation and 

advancement of those in the profession. 
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6. We direct attention to the salary situation in fourth- 
class districts with particular reference to their inad- 
equacy and the present uncertainty due to litigation on 
the chain store tax. We urge that legislation be en- 
acted to put in full operation the basic minimum and 
increments as provided in Act No. 345 of the 1937 
session. 

7. The office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion must be stabilized and a complete turnover in the 
State Council of Education must be prohibited. To 
this end we urge an amendment to the State constitution 
which: 

a. Shall provide for the ae of members of 
the State Council of Education with overlapping 
terms of nine years each. 

b. Will require a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Senate for the removal of any such member 
before the expiration of his term. 

c. Will make the appointment of the State Superin- 
tendent a function of the State Council of Education. 

8. We oppose any legislation which sets a tax limitation 
upon real estate until other adequate sources of revenue 
have been developed for financing properly the program 
of education. 

9. Any school districts combining under the recent merger 
act must be guaranteed not less in subsidies for the 
various functions as a new consolidated district than the 
combined totals of the amounts which they would tre- 
ceive as individual districts. A policy of legislation 
contrary to this principle can only result in a delay in 
the creation of more efficient administrative units. 

10. Federal aid 
The national interest in our educated citizenry demands 
greater Federal participation in school support. We 
urge that the Federal Congress proceed at once to recog- 
nize this responsibility of the Federal government by 
the enactment of appropriate legislation to assist the 
several states in financing their public school programs. 


Questionnaire to Lay Organizations 

An attempt is being made through inquiries sent to some 
fifteen or twenty representative, interested lay groups of the 
State to determine from statements made by them just what 
they want in the way of public education for Pennsylvania. 
It is fairly safe to assume that a cross section of opinion from 
these organizations will reflect many strands of common 
thought as to what education is necessary for Pennsylvania 
youth in order that they may meet adequately the complex 
social and economic problems of modern democracy. 


School Costs Survey 

A survey, mandated by the 1937 House of Delegates of the 
PSEA, is in progress which attempts to solve some of the 
problems of school costs, taxation, ability to support public 
education, sources of revenue, and equitable distribution of 
State subsidies in Pennsylvania. This study is being made by 
representative schoolmen and outstanding laymen who are 
authorities in the fields of economics and finance. 

Educational progress in America from the very beginning 
has been accomplished through cooperative effort; and coop- 
erative effort will continue to be the determining force for 
future public education. The task is not a one-organization 
or a one-man job. Professional leaders must join hands with 
those of other ranks who are interested in providing for the 
perpetuation of democracy and democratic ideals. Long- 
range planning by Federal, State, and other agencies based 
upon scientific findings will determine the educational scheme 
of the future, and the scheme, whatever it may be, will stand 
as a monument to cooperative effort on the part of the agencies 
involved. The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
stands ready with all its resources to do its part in this most 
important work. 
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Prepare for Retirement 


"J. ¥. SHAMBACH, 


Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, Harrisburg, Pa. 


T IS generally agreed that one of the best ways to prepare 

| 1 for a happy retirement is to engage in a well-balanced 

program of active, vigorous work and recreation. This may 

| be done by including in a schedule of regular activities the 

development of an avocation. An avocation is just as im- 

portant as a vocation. An activity that is different gives the 

_ busy person an opportunity to occupy his leisure time ad- 

_ vantageously and at the same time relieves the tension which 
prevails when he is work- 


eyes can still tell the person who rows the boat just where 
to go so that he may demonstrate to others in the party 
what constitutes either real or reel fishing. He has pre- 
pared and given talks on life out-of-doors where he spent 
a great deal of his leisure time when he was teaching and 
serving as a school administrator. Ome day at his State 
Education Association convention he gave a remarkably 
helpful address on “The Blessings of Blindness.” 
Geology 








ing continually and vigor- 
ously upon his regular du- 
| ties. Fortunately there is 
a wide variety of avocations 
| which some people prefer 
to call hobbies. 
Walking and Geograrhy 

An editor of one of the 
largest city mewspapers is 
engaged in a very pleasant 
avocation. At one time he 
was a successful educator. 
He carries a pedometer in 
his vest pocket. At the age 
of severty-four years he 
pretends that he is walking 
around the world. He 
makes it a habit to walk at 
least ten miles each day. At 
the close of the day he 











One retired school man 
is interested in geology. 
When he was a superin- 
tendent of schools in one 
of our cities his son, at that 
time eight years of age, re- 
ported gleefully to a play- 
mate that he and his father 
enjoyed a short vacation 
hunting ‘“‘chalybites.” The 
superintendent spent much 
of his leisure time as an 
amateur geologist. At pres- 
ent his son is an active 
teacher. He is still enthusi- 
astic about the field trips 
he enjoys with his father 
during vacation _ periods. 
They find many interesting 
as well as puzzling forma- 











plots on a map the distance 
he has walked and pretends 
he is spending the night at 
the place indicated at the 
end of the diagram for the day. He uses his Baedeker’s 
Guide to study the areas parallel to the highway along 
which he pretends he has walked that day. This procedure 
furnishes physical as well as mental stimulation. 

Any person who walks should remember that although 
it is one of the best forms of exercise it is even more 
invigorating when there is an objective. One man in- 
vented errands in the country surrounding the borough in 
which he lived. He walked out to various farms and con- 
versed with the owners or helped them with some work 
such as husking corn. At other times he walked to farms 
with the idea of sharpening cutting tools used about the 
kitchen, in the work shop, or elsewhere on the premises. 
He also walked to buildings that were being erected or 
highways that were being improved. 

A former county superintendent of schools made it a 
practise to start early in the morning so that he might walk 
to the schools he planned to visit that day. He spent parts 
of his vacations walking in his own state and in other states. 
Since retirement he continues to enjoy this form of exercise. 
At present he is planning a walking expedition through the 
Great Smoky Mountains. He hopes to realize a dream of 
walking through England and Scotland before he comes to 
his journey’s end. 

Some ladies walk and exercise enough while performing 
the regular duties about their homes and flower gardens. 
Others prefer to go to a gymnasium to engage in varied 
exercises. 





Fishing, Study, and Speaking 
One retired educational leader who has lost the use of his 
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tions. 

There are unsolved prob- 
lems to challenge the imag- 
ination of the amateur 
geologist as well as the skilled thinking of the professional 
geologist. At the time of the writing of this article there 
is a rock formation in York County, Pennsylvania, which 
no geologist has been able to explain. Furthermore, 
geologists are trying to discover where the oceans were 
when the canyons were formed by erosion that are now 
from four thousand to ten thousand feet beneath the surface 
of the ocean. 

Naturally the solution of such problems should be 
the work of a professional geologist.. However, knowledge 
of the facts and other unusual phenomena in geology 
and other sciences can extend easily a person’s mentai 
horizon and his interest in his surroundings. 





Writing 


For many years one retired teacher wanted to write 
poetry as well as prose. He is finding time now to create 
literary productions of a high grade. Even though his 
writings may never become as well known as those of 
standard authors who is there that can predict accurately 
that some day he may not complete something that will 
become as well known as “’Twas The Night Before 
Christmas,” “Alice in Wonderland,’ or other selections 
that were written as avocations? 

A retired school administrator is engaged in writing a 
biography of one of his favorite educators, a widely known 
Superintendent of Public Instruction with whom he worked 
for some years. 
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Making Violins 

An educational supervisor who is looking forward some 
time to retirement makes violins as a hobby. When he 
disposes of his product he charges for material only. His 
friends know the value of his violins. They know that 
he secures the best material he can find and that he takes 
plenty of time during his leisure hours to put his best 
efforts into the work. For two reasons he charges for 
material only. One reason is his idea that if he should 
accept pay for his time he could not think of this avoca- 
tion as a hobby, consequently it would lose much of its 


appeal. 


Welfare and Secretarial Work 

One retired school employe scheduled his time in such 
a way that he was able to do a great deal of welfare work 
in his community in addition to his work as secretary of 
the fraternal organization of which he was a member. A 
number of retired teachers are engaged in welfare work 
of different kinds for which they receive no remuneration. 


Mental Contests, Travel, and Real Estate 

One retired superintendent enjoyed his participation in 
a contest conducted by a metropolitan newspaper. The 
contest was based on a knowledge of history and written 
composition. He won the first prize of ten thousand dollars. 
Part of the money he spent traveling. In this way he saw 
places which for many years he had wanted to visit. 

A number of retired teachers engage in mental contests 
of various kinds even though they have no assurance that 
they will win. Some of them work on contests when they 
do not intend to forward their completed productions to 
those who conduct the contests. 

Many retired teachers travel. They find that it costs very 
little more and sometimes less to live in a warmer climate 
during the winter months. The cost depends, of course, upon 
various factors such as distance, management, and the places 
visited. 

A retired man and his wife live in a trailer in the south 
during the winter months. He uses the summer months to 
add new features to two delightful summer cottages and 
their surroundings in a beautiful setting in his native state. 


Occupations After Retirement 

Teachers sometimes retire and engage in other occupations 
not connected with the public schools in the state in which 
they were employed. A man retired in his native state and 
became a university professor in another state. An educator 
retired and served for a time as a coordinator in a business 
college. Later he acquired a teachers’ agency which he is 
conducting at nh time. 

One man retired and served as a superintendent of schools 
in a city in another state. Athletic contests constitute one of 
his hobbies. He attended the college activities connected 
with his daughter’s graduation exercises. One of the Com- 
mencement events was a track meet. He saw the judges 
award a close race to a person he thought was not entitled 
to win. Because of his desire for fair play he protested. 
Later the motion pictures of the race showed that he was 
right. He learned that the real winner was a junior prepar- 
ing to teach. At the close of the senior year of the winner 
he received a contract to teach in the schools of the superin- 
tendent who met him on the day of the track meet. 

The cinder track winner became a real winner of the at- 
tention of students which resulted in their desired develop- 
ment. He was also able to do postgraduate work at a nearby 
university where he had hoped to be able to study some day. 
Thus a man, while following a hobby, met a prospective 
successful teacher and helped a school system as well as an 
individual. 

A retired teacher is a successful insurance salesman. An- 
other plans to serve as a librarian. It should be noted, of 
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course, that it is unusual for a retired teacher to secure a 
remunerative position. However there are exceptional per- 
sons who are as energetic at seventy or beyond as others at 
forty or fifty. If they can contribute to the world’s work 
who would deny them the privilege of engaging in such work? 
They illustrate the adage regarding a will and a way. 

Two of the efficient members of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board are retired teachers and educators. 


Jig-sawing and Gardening 

Several retired persons have secured jig-saws and have 
spent many happy hours making various articles for their 
homes. One man operates his jig-saw and other wood work- 
ing machinery with a motor he removed from a replaced 
electric washing machine. : 

One man is not only interested in jig-saw activities but 
also in propagating and cultivating common and unusual 
garden and house plants. He shares with his friends the 
products of his labors. 

Two lady teachers who are twins retired after forty years 
of achievement. They plan to devote their time to their 
flower gardens. Since they included in their accomplishments 
the solution of Pacal’s Mystic Hexagram, it is fair to assume 
that they will continue their mental activity as well as their 
physical exercise. 


Cabinet Making 

One man oe sage for retirement by spending his leisure 
time as a cabinet and furniture maker. He made various 
articles of furniture including cedar chests, chairs, tables, and 
a writing desk. Before attempting elaborate pieces he de- 
veloped real skill as a cabinet maker. 


Value of Hobbies 

A properly subordinated avocation not only prepares a 
person for retirement but also fits him to serve more efficiently 
in his present position. It is assumed that every person who 
adopts a hobby such as golf will retain proper perspective 
and, unless he becomes a professional golfer, will have suf- 
ficient mental acumen to prevent the hobby from becoming a 
task-master, taking more than the proper amount of time. 
If a person adopts a hobby and loses his perspective, it in- 
creases tension rather than serving as a helpful side-line. 

Physicians who seem to know most about the workings of 
the nervous system agree that, much as medicine and treat- 
ment may be needed at times, a hobby or two well directed 
will do much more than either medicine or treatment in giv- 
ing tone, poise, and a feeling of well-being to a person with 
a nervous temperament or a capacity for developing such a 
temperament. Under some conditions nearly every person 
has a —— for developing a nervous temperament. Hence, 
it may be logical to conclude that a hobby or an avocation 
properly planned is beneficial for every person. One physi- 
cian who had a large practise including many teachers said 
he had concluded that teaching must be one of the most 
nerve-racking occupations a person can find. He deliberately 
prescribed hobbies for a number of his school teacher patients 
as well as for others. He had the ability to prepare a cleverly 
phrased hobby suggestion which he pede to a patient on 
a prescription form either with medicine or with another 
prescription for medicine to be obtained at the drug store. 


Selecting a Hobby 

It has been said that a person should select an avocation or 
a hobby very much as he selects a vocation. He should not 
feel as though he is going to engage in something that is dis- 
tasteful or that some person is trying to force him to do some- 
thing against his will. Sometimes a hobby that seems at 
first to have little promise as an interesting avocation later 
surprises its followers and reveals unusual possibilities. _ 

Usually each person is in a better position to select hobbies 
for himself than any person else can be. It has been sug- 
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Standards For the Evaluation of 


Teachers 


MARY MARGARET LYNCH 


Quarryville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


HERE was a time when a teacher’s fitness for her work 
was measured by her ability to outlast the whole com- 
munity in a spelling bee. Earlier than that, some are sup- 
posed to have been judged (by the conservative) on their 
ability to make a good quill pen, in the days when the new- 
fangled lead pencil was considered an unjustified extrava- 
gance. Disciplinary prowess has too often, on the part of 
the layman, been considered an indication of excellent teach- 
ing. There is some justice to this assumption, though we no 
longer consider complete subjection of the pupil to the will 
of the teacher a good thing. 

I should like to evaluate from the point of view of the 
teacher, the characteristics which I consider essential for 
successful teaching; with painful awareness of the fact that 
one can be judged by one’s own criteria and be found want- 
ing. I believe a teacher should have 


Adequate Preparation 

The ideal vocational preparation for secondary school 
teachers would be a four-year liberal-arts course in college, 
followed by the work necessary to meet professional require- 
ments. Some courses, such as home economics, would re- 
quire at least six years of training. 

I should like to digress here to say that I believe the value 
of any college training would be greatly enhanced if each 
student spent time and study on projects which have to do 
with actual working conditions. School administrators 
rightly accuse beginning teachers of having too much theory 
and little practical understanding of the very practical world. 
There are so-called cooperative courses offered at colleges 
such as Antioch in Ohio and Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
phia, where students are able to earn part of their expenses 
by serving (under college supervision) for specified periods 
in an industry related to the major interest of the student. 
New College of Columbia University has an interesting ex- 
periment whereby each student as a condition for gradua- 
tion is expected to spend some time in European travel and 
to serve an apprenticeship in living in a social settlement 
conducted by the college in the southern mountain region. 
I believe this school also offers opportunity for student self- 
help. Black Mountain College, an offshoot of Rollins, is 
so cooperative that it might really be called a social experi- 
ment. The students in this small college raise their food, 
do all their own work, and live very simply in the mountain 
community where the school was started a few years ago. 
Bennington, a progressive college for women in Vermont, 
is, like Sarah Lawrence in New York, a school for the daugh- 
ters of wealth who want to have a practical as well as an 
ornamental education. Bennington suspends classes for two 
months during the winter so that each student may do in- 
dependent work in the field in which she has evidenced 
most interest. 

College courses like these, or other forms of practical 
working experience, are extremely valuable preparation for 
teaching. 


Professional Attitude 

The teacher should have a regard for the dignity of her 
work and of her position. She should continually try to 
keep abreast of new developments in her profession, and 
she should teach because she is interested in teaching. 
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Seven standards for evaluation from the point of 
view of the teacher 


Interest in the Subject 


With an interest in the subject there is likelihood that a 
teacher’s enthusiasm and knowledge of the subject will be 
transferred to the pupils. 


Interest in and Understanding of People 


This helps the teacher not only to adapt work to the in- 
dividual but also to establish other points of contact with the 
pupil. A boy who likes to fish is apt to have an interested 
approach to a mathematics class conducted by a teacher for 
whose fishing ability he has a high regard. The more of 
these ‘‘points of contact’’ established, the more efficient the 
teaching, wnless the contacts are ones which lower the re- 
spect of the pupil for the teacher. In small communities, 
particularly, there are moral prohibitions, which may be re- 
sented by teachers who come from urban districts. In most 
cases, these prohibitions are justified by the intimacy of life 
in such a community, and violations of these unwritten 
codes would surely be undesirable “points of contact” be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 


A Socially Adjusted Personality 


This is an attempt to define the relationship of the teach- 
er to the community, as was previously done for the teacher 
and the pupil. The teacher should have the ability to fit 
into the life of the community to the extent which is norm- 
ally expected. There is no need to join every fraternal, so- 
cial, or church organization to which one is eligible for 
membership. There is a need to preserve a fine impartiality 
in relations with all these groups. Sincere interest in the 
church to which one belongs is always regarded with favor 
but the interest must be sincere. Attendance at church 
suppers of all denominations is an excellent way to meet 
people and, final inducement, the food is usually superlative. 


Avocational or Recreational Interests 


If possible these should be quite different from school in- 
terests and activities, in order to meet their purpose of rest 
and relaxation. If you teach physical education, read the 
minor English poets; if you teach history, learn to play 
good tennis. 


Economic Security 


Economic security is the one thing most desired by career 
teachers, and an important factor in raising the caliber of 
the teaching profession. There is always danger that work 
which draws good pay will attract those whose interest in 
that work is confined to the salary, but teaching is not yet a 
profession for would-be plutocrats. Economic security for 
the teacher might be defined as the possession of an income 
large enough to meet adequately the standard of living 
which the community and previous training lead one to ex- 
pect, and to enjoy an independent old age. This is a very 
flexible definition. To some people and communities, the 
minimum professional standard of living may include sea- 
son tickets for the symphony; in other sections a subscrip- 
tion to the National Geographic, the Atlantic, or a similar 
magazine is the badge of intellectual distinction. 

The goal of financial security is accessible Utopia, toward 
which American educators strive. 
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Present Rural Educational Problems 


The world of the farm child is no longer just the farm 
and the hamlet center of the horse and buggy era. It now 
ranges over an automobile community and includes the town 
center. Also the teacher at the center faces not just village 
children but farm boys and girls as well. Activities, extra- 
curricular programs, class illustrations are among the things 
affected by this change. 

Population trends also affect the rural school. Seven 
states and many cities, including a number in this state, are 
no longer producing enough children to sustain the present 
level of population. Rural America has become the seed 
bed of the nation, rural Pennsylvania the seed bed of the 
State. Assuming a return to a normal economic situation, 
one-half the pupils in your rural schools will earn their liv- 
ing and spend their adult years in the city. The greatest 
population reserves nationally are in our socially most dis- 
advantaged areas. This is somewhat though less true in 
this State. Here lies one great argument for State and Fed- 
eral aid to rural education. Literally, the Pennsylvania and 
the America of tomorrow will be what the rural teachers 
make it, will be determined by the cultural level and the 
social attitudes their pupils attain. 

This is a great opportunity and a great responsibility. It 
affects curriculum instruction and the guidance now required 
in your schools. It throws the heaviest task upon the weak- 
est educational institution. Meeting the situation will be 
the work of years but the first step is an understanding on 
the part of the teachers and administrators, especially the 
rural ones, of the facts and the problem. 


The depression has produced some gains and some 
changes which it may be of interest to catalog. Since 1930 
there has been a gain of 57.7 per cent in rural high school 
enrolment, and of 8.7 per cent in elementary schools. There 
has been a great gain in the professional preparation of 
school teachers. In 1924, two-fifths of the village school 
teachers had college degrees, in 1937, two-thirds. (Penn- 
sylvania—55 per cent). In the open country in 1924 only 
4.5 per cent of the white teachers were college graduates; 
in 1937, 22 per cent. Those with only high school train- 
ing, one in 13 in 1924; outside the South, one in 20 in 1937. 

There was a great change in the curriculum, amounting 
to complete reorganization in one school in 9 in the village 
centers. Will this handicap the open country school child 
destined for the high schools of such places? There was a 
great increase in social studies and in commercial courses. 
There was a far richer extra-curricular and community pro- 
gram. This may or may not be a reflection of the improved 
social life in these communities. 

In the main, it is clear that while rural America has suf- 
fered severely in this depression, it is by no means defeated. 
It has not surrendered its hopes and ideals. It looks to the 
schools as one agency for making its dreams come true.—EpD- 
MUND DES. BRUNNER, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Interpreting Contemporary Civilization 
and Culture 


C. C. PETERS, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Y FAR the greatest single factor weighing against 

change and therefore inevitably against progress be- 
cause there can be no progress without change, is pressure 
of the mores. The mores are the cherished customs of the 
group. Conscience is merely a sense of conflict with the 
mores—of departure from the beaten path. There are 
economic and political mores as well as conduct mores, and 
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conscience behaves in the same manner toward them as 
toward the conduct mores. The “best’’ people are the 
greatest obstructionists because they misunderstand the 
emotional stress that all people suffer in the face of any 
proposal of change of customary ways. This sense of 
strangeness, of uneasiness, which is registered by a prick 
of conscience, they believe to be the voice of God whereas 
it is rather more laziness lulling them into contentment to 
drift with the lethargy and the vices of the past. 

Psychoanalysts have found it a useful technique in deal- 
ing with individuals who are suffering from psycho-neuroses 
due to emotional conflicts to explain to these sufferers the 
cause of their aberration. When they see clearly the source 
of their disturbance it often loses its spell over them and 
they can be reeducated to normality. It is suggested that 
a corresponding psychoanalysis might weaken the morbid 
grip of the mores on a neurotic society. If men and women 
could understand the nature of the mores and the function 
of conscience in guarding them, and could realize that the 
call to their defense is not the call to courage and to 
righteousness, but rather to laziness and to social disinte- 
gration, perhaps many of our citizens could discount the 
spell sufficiently to enable them to think clearly and un- 
emotionally about proposals for the improvement of the 
social order. I, therefore, submit that to let the rank and 
file of people, (including especially teachers and other social 
engineers) into an understanding of the nature of the mores, 
including our economic and political mores, is our most 
promising avenue to progress. All educators are called to 
study this problem and to make it a part of our educational 
program both in adult education and in that of younger 
students. 

This would, of course, throw open all of our institutions 
to criticism and to free acceptance or rejection. That would 
lessen the security of society because it would destroy its 
smugness. But social control through ignorance or coercion 
is the dictator’s way; social control through enlightenment 
and free acceptance of truth is the only truly democratic way. 

Understanding of the nature and the functioning of the 
mores is, of course, only one phase of understanding of the 
operation of human culture. There are a dozen other major 
understandings and techniques which those who shape social 
and educational policies should master. Jointly they con- 
stitute the social sciences. But we shall get very much 
further in achieving a program of training for understand- 
ing and dealing with contemporary culture and civilization 
if we set before ourselves as goals the acquisition of the 
dozen or so major understandings and techniques than if 
we urge acquaintance with social science in general terms. 
For the mastery of those techniques and understandings 
will cover social science, but it is by no means certain that 
social science, as it will be set up, will include these 
functioning masteries. 


Junior Audubon Clubs 


HE National Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, is able, because of its en- 
dowment, to supply certain educational materials to teachers 
and children at approximately half actual cost. During 
the school year 1936-37, 6,201 Junior Audubon Clubs were 
formed and 170,210 children enrolled as members. Since 
the inception of this club plan, over 5,500,000 children 
have enrolled. 

The object of the Audubon Association in stimulating the 
formation of such clubs is to further appreciation and pro- 
tection of birds. The future of American wild life lies in 
the hands of our children. Write the Association for 
information about the clubs and the essay contest for 1938. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





New York City Convention 
June 26-July 1, 1938 


FTER an absence of twenty-two years from America’s 

metropolis, the National Education Association will 
take its seventy-sixth annual convention to the ‘‘sidewalks 
of New York.” 

Thousands of teachers will include the convention in their 
summer vacation itineraries or make their presence at the 
convention incidental to their attendance at one of the 
many summer schools in New York City and its environs. 

Convention plans provide special opportunities for tours of 
New York which range from the Sleepy Hollow country 
of Washington Irving to the Statute of Liberty, most im- 
pressive colossus of the new world. 


In opportunities for entertainment and for contacts with 
the cultural achievements of the world, New York City has 
no equal. Stage and screen, museum and concert hall, prize 
fight arena, night clubs, towering skyscrapers, the palaces of 
radio, merchandise marts, cathedrals and universities attract 
city visitors to the total of millions every year. 

The formal sessions will close on Thursday afternoon at 
the New York World’s Fair ground, where Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will preside at a program featuring inter- 
national relations. This program, held under circumstances 
which will give the teachers a preview of one of the greatest 
spectacles which has ever been planned as a world’s fair, is 
being arranged by the teachers and other citizens of New 
York City. 

Convention sessions will begin with the Sunday evening 
vesper services at which the speaker will be the Reverend 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, who was recently called to Manhattan 
from one of the most important pulpits in Washington, 
D. C. Sunday evening the teachers will be entertained at a 
special concert with the compliments of New York City. 
At an early session, Superintendent Harold G. Campbell 
of New York City will describe America’s largest city school 
system, which employs more than thirty-two thousand 
teachers and enrolls a student body considerably in excess 
of one million. 

In line with the general convention theme selected by 
President Caroline S. Woodruff, J. Sunter, officer of the 
National Union of Teachers in England (not affiliated with 
labor organizations), will bring to the teachers of the 
United States greetings from the educators of his own 
country. E. A. Hardy, officer of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, will bring to the convention a 
message’ of goodwill from those who are in charge of 
schools in other lands. 

What the arts, including music, literature, sculpture, con- 
tribute to world citizenship; how science, how recreation in- 
fluences world citizenship are among prominent convention 
topics related to the responsibility of education in promoting 
goodwill and a cooperative spirit among the nations. Pearl 
Buck, famous author of ‘The Good Earth” will discuss at 
a session devoted to these topics the influence of literature 
on international relations. 

One session of the convention will be devoted to a 
symposium of organizations interested in education. At this 
session Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will preside. Phases of childhood 
education to be emphasized at various meetings include 
individual guidance, the education of emotions and attitudes, 
the adaptation of curriculum and methods to the various 
capacities of children, special projects for the child who is 
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Eternal Light Peace Memorial to be dedicated on 
Gettysburg Battlefield, July 3, 1938 


physically and mentally handicapped as well as for the child 
who is exceptionally gifted. 

Life members of the NEA, whose dues have made pos- 
sible the seven-story home of the profession, which houses 
the headquarters staff in Washington, will celebrate the 
tenth annual “family reunion” at the Life Membership 
Dinner on Monday evening. 

Education by radio will be a feature of this convention, 
held in the world’s radio capital, with the key stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System participating in demonstrations of 
various types of educational programs on the air. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the effective classroom use of such 
programs. 

Headquarters for the convention will be maintained at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. The many hotels in that vicinity, 
representing every type and quality of accommodations; 
will allow the conventioner to adjust his expenses to his 
pocketbook. Although reduced passenger fares to con- 
ventions have been discontinued since the recent general 
revision of railroad rates, round-trip and special excursion 
tickets may be obtained from some points to New York 
City or to some of the Eastern Shore beach resorts.. Local 
ticket agents will have such information. 


Post-Convention Tour 


The symbol of peace and brotherhood, “Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial,” shown above, which will be dedicated on 
Gettysburg battlefield July 3, by President Roosevelt, will 
be an appropriate objective for visits by convention dele- 
gates. On the afternoon of July 4, the U. S. Army will 
present unique army maneuvers staged to‘music. In the 
evening gigantic pyrotechnic displays will be featured. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Lunch 


Pennsylvania State Headquarters will be Room 346, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, 7th Avenue and 32d Street, but the Penn- 
sylvania delegation will room at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel, just opposite the Pennsylvania. The All-Pennsyl- 
vania Lunch will be held Monday, June 27, at 12:00 o'clock 
noon in the Florentine Room of the Governor Clinton 
Hotel. All Pennsylvanians are urged to participate in this 
lunch-business meeting of the delegation. Price, $1. 


A man may have more than one wife, and more than one 
child, and more than one friend, but he can never have but 
one mother, so let him cherish her while he may.—Conan 
Doyle. 
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East Stroudsburg Convention 

HE Northeastern Convention District, PSEA, will hold 

its thirteenth annual meeting at State Teachers College, 

East Stroudsburg, May 6 and 7, 1938. Under the leader- 
ship of President C. C. Madeira, Sunbury, and his executive 
committee, attractive programs have been arranged for three 
general sessions, house of delegates, fellowship dinner, 11 
departments, and 14 sections and round tables. The 
speakers for the general sessions and banquet are 
T. T. Allen, President, STC, East Stroudsburg 
Charles E. Benson, Educational Psychology, New York 

University 
Charles Boeckler, Humorist 
Charles C. Ellis, President, Juniata College, Huntingdon 
J. Frank Faust, President, PSEA, Chambersburg 
Florence Hale, Editor, Grade Teacher, New York 
Joseph F. Noonan, President, STC, Mansfield 

Time Schedule 

Friday, May 6, 1938 


1:00 p. m. Meeting of Committee on Resolutions 
1:30 p. m. Meeting of Departments 
:00 p. m. General Session 
5:00 p. m. Meeting of House of Delegates 
6:00 p. m. Friendship Dinner 
7:45 p. m. General Session 


Saturday, May 7, 1938 

8:30 a. m. Meeting of Departments and Sections 
10:30 a. m. General Session 

Complete programs may be secured from President C. 
C. Madeira, Sunbury, or Secretary William Herr, Hazleton. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Convention 

T the fourteenth annual convention of the Columbia 

Scholastic Press Association, New York City, March 
10-12, two faculty advisers from Pennsylvania received gold 
keys awarded annually to outstanding advisers. L. B. 
Mearig, adviser of the Muhlenberg Observer, Muhlenberg 
Twp. High School, Laureldale, and president of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, and Elias H. Phillips, 
adviser of the Hershey Broadcaster, M. S. Hershey Jr.-Sr. 
High School, and general chairman of PSPA’s annual con- 
vention for the past three years, received the keys. 

Pennsylvania publications received awards in the con- 
tests announced during the convention. The highest award, 
medalist, was given to Good News, Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia; Norm, Philadelphia Normal School; 
Ici Paris, Greensburg High School. 

First place standing was awarded to York-High Weekly, 
Wm. Penn Sr. High School, York; Hershey Broadcaster, 
Hershey H. S.; High Post, Latrobe H. S.; Blae and White 
News, West York H. S.; School News, North York H. S.; 
Cherry and White, Senior H. S., Williamsport; Ye Ridlyan, 
Ridley Park H. S.; Junior Post, Upper Darby Jr. H. S.; 
Central Booster, Central Jr. H. S., Allentown; Tildenite, 
Tilden Jr. H. S., Philadelphia; Fell Flyer, Fell School, Phila- 
delphia; Palm, Palmer Twp. School, Easton; Mercersburg 
News, Mercersburg Academy; Penn Charter Magazine, Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia; Caldron, Friends Select 
School, Philadelphia; Rox Rocket, Miles Bryan H. S., Mc- 
Kees Rocks; Herald, Hawley H. S.; Commercial Spotlight, 
Honesdale H. S.; E/ Delator, Cheltenham H. S., Elkins 
Park; Nockamixon News Reel, Nockamixon Twp. H. S., 
Revere; Trotter, Tokama-Silver Spring Jr. H. S. Ardmore; 
Microcosm, Broad Top Twp. H. S., Defiance; Impressions, 
Central H. S., Scranton. 

Mythical “All-Columbian” awards were made to Muhlen- 
berg Observer, Muhlenberg Twp. H. S., Laureldale, for 
typography; School News, North York H. S., for sports; 
and Junior Post, Upper Darby Jr. H. S., for sports. 


May, 1938 


Philadelphia Convention 
REGISTRATION of 6,500 indicated an attendance of 
10,000 or more at the 25th annual meeting of School- 
men’s Week and the Southeastern Convention District of 
the PSEA at the University of Pennsylvania, March 30 to 
April 2, 1938. 

With more than 400 educators from 17 states taking ac- 
tive part in the program, with 110 general sessions, con- 
certs, group meetings, demonstration lessons, psychological 
clinics, and panel discussions covering every phase of edu- 
cational activity from the conduct of kindergartens to the 
financing of State school systems, this silver jubilee con- 
vention proved one of the most significant meetings of 
the year in the State and even in the nation. 

In addition to the State association, the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association and Drexel Institute, the following 
school districts gave financial support to the joint meeting: 
Lower Merion Township, Norristown, Chester, Abington 
Township, Upper Darby Township, Radnor Township, Chel- 
tenham Township, West Chester, Bristol, Narberth, Lansdale, 
Ridley Park, Hatboro, Lansdowne, Upper Merion, Media, 
and Montgomery County. 


The 1939 Meeting 
Next year, Schoolmen’s Week will be held March 22-25, 
during the period of the Philadelphia Flower Show. 


Proceedings 
The complete proceedings will be published at an early 
date and may be secured from the University at $1 a copy. 


Officers 
General Committee 
Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsylvania 
Edwin W. Adams, Philadelphia 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
R. L. Eaton, Swarthmore 
Ben Herr, Lancaster 
Joan Hughes, Haverford Township 
Barclay Jones, Philadelphia 
A. M. Kulp, Norristown 
Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 
Southeastern Convention District, PSEA 

President, Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 

Secretary, Marguerite Tennis, Upper Darby 
Resolutions 

1. The Resolutions Committee representing the South- 
eastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association and schoolmen of other parts of the Com- 
monwealth in attendance at the twenty-fifth annual session of 
Schoolmen’s Week expresses to President Thomas S. Gates 
and to the executive officers and faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania our hearty appreciation of their hospitality and 
most successful efforts in sponsoring Schoolmen’s Week for 
a quarter of the present century. 

2. We congratulate the University because of its con- 
tinued interest in offering to the schoolmen and women of 
the State an opportunity to share the resources of the 
University in the maintenance of high standards of education. 

3. We commend especially Arthur J. Jones and LeRoy 
A. King of the University and George R. Cressman, presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Convention District of the PSEA 
and the committees which they represent for providing a 
program of timely topics covering a range of subjects broad 
enough to interest all who participate in the education of 
children and adults. A special word of commendation is 
given Dr. King, who for 20 years has served as Secretary 
and through whose untiring efforts much credit is due for 
the State and national recognition which is given to School- 
men’s Week. 
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4. We thank the committee for bringing to this, the 
Silver Anniversary meeting, educators and laymen whose 
contacts with the problems of education qualify them to 
speak with authority on policies, finance, methods, super- 
vision, and teaching techniques. 

5. We again express our confidence in the Department 


| of Public Instruction under the able leadership of State 


Superintendent Lester K. Ade who has continued to grow 
in stature as the recognized leader of the forces of the 
Commonwealth working for the welfare of education. 

6. We commend Governor George H. Earle and his 
administration for the enactment into law of many useful 
and forward-looking pieces of legislation for the schools 
and for bringing to the attention of the people many im- 
portant issues confronting education. 

7. We commend the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for appropriating funds for the survey of the 
educational program and the financial situation confronting 
the State, and we commend President J. Frank Faust for 
appointing the committee and moving forward with the 
work. We also commend the services of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, LeRoy A. King and John N. 
Patterson of the Pennsylvania Child Labor and Education 
Society, Mrs. Walter Craig, Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Citizens Emergency Committee on Public Edu- 
cation, the Women’s University Club, and others for the 
arrangement of programs which were of vital assistance 
to the Survey Committee. We urge that all members of 
the Southeastern Convention District and associated mem- 
bers of Schoolmen’s Week actively support the Survey Com- 
mittee in its important work. 

8. We urge school people to study the findings of 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education 
whose report was submitted to the President of the United 
States and by him transmitted to the Congress on February 
23, 1938, because of its far-reaching implications to edu- 
cation. 

Harry C. Moyer, Lebanon 

Sracey E. PEeTers, Lancaster 
WILLIAM L. Connor, Allentown 
LANDIS TANGER, Millersville 
BLANCHE Foster, Philadelphia 
WALLACE C. SavaGE, Upper Darby 
ByRON R. Jupy, Cochranville 
JosEPH S. NEIDIG, Quakertown 

M. WEsLEY DETWEILER, Norristown 
THOMAS H. Forp, Reading, Chairman 


Promotion and Graduation Pageant, 


Hannah Penn Jr. H. S., York 


\WT'HE Tinder Box,” a pageant play emphasizing world 

peace, has been developed in the Hannah Penn 
Junior High School, York, for the spring promotion pro- 
gram. The pageant is based on Hans Christian Andersen’s 
popular fairly tale of the same name. 

“The Tinder Box,” well guarded by the Dogs of War 
in the Cave of Ate, goddess of mischief, is represented as 
the flint which kindles nations into fires of conflict. The 
episodes of the pageant portray the outstanding causes of 
national strife—tyranny, religion, expansion, jealousy, and 
greed for money. 

Helen L. Miller, head of the English department, and 
Beulah M. Bradley, director of school life activities, are 
the co-authors of this and former pageants of promotion 
and graduation. School people who are interested in this 
type of commencement should communicate with the 
authors in care of the school. 
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Southeastern District President 

Charles H. Boehm, president- 
elect of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District, is the assistant super- 
intendent of Bucks County schools. 
Before taking this position in 1932 
he taught at Woodbridge, N. J., 
was supervising principal at Rich- 
boro and high school principal at 
Morrisville. 

Mr. Boehm, a native of Bucks 
County, is a graduate of the normal 
school at Kutztown and of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. He 
earned his master’s degree at 
Columbia University and has taken 
graduate work at Lehigh University and at the International 
University at Geneva, Switzerland. At present he is study- 
ing for a degree of doctor of education. 

For two years Mr. Boehm was a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the PSEA. He has been president of the 
rural department and of the round table on Educational 
Method. He has also been actively identified in the pro- 
fessional activities of the Southeastern Convention District 
and the Bucks County local branch. He is the managing 
editor of the Bucks County School Review. 

Upon accepting the presidency at the annual meeting 
of the convention district, Mr. Boehm said, “This honor 
is accepted as a distinct opportunity to be of increased 
service to the members of the teaching profession in this 
convention district.” 

















CHARLES H. BOEHM 


The German Teachers Association of 


Reading and Berks County 
LL September the majority of teachers of German of 
Reading and Berks County organized for the purpose 
of studying problems common to all in the teaching of 
languages and more particularly to German. Definite plans 
were also made to publicize the teaching of German in the 
high schools and wherever possible increase the popularity 
of the language. Since its organization meetings have 
been held once a month; educational and entertaining 
programs have been presented and enjoyed; and those who 
have taken an active part feel that a great deal has been 
accomplished. The entire program as well as the business 
session is conducted in German; discussions on German 
history, literature, and methodology have greatly enriched 
the storehouse of knowledge of the teachers. 

Through the unselfish cooperation of Henry Janssen and 
Ferdinand Thun, well known philanthropists of Wyomis- 
sing, a fund was raised out of which prizes for outstanding 
work in German were made available to pupils in the high 
schools of the county. All schools in which German is 
taught were eligible to compete in a series of contests. 
First and second prizes were awarded as well as books 
presented to the best pupils in the German classes of all 
the schools whose teachers are members of the association 
that sponsored these contests. Approximately 15 schools 
were represented. 

The activities of the year will end with a ‘Festessen” 
on Monday, April 25, at the Lincoln Tavern in Lincoln 
Park, west of Wyomissing. German songs, German short 
talks of a lighter nature and a genuine German “Schmaus” 
are being prepared by various committees. 

The officers of the group are: Lloyd L. Stutzmann, Mt. 
Penn, president; Miriam Klopp, Shillington, secretary, and 
Harry Long, Womelsdorf, treasurer—Lioyp L. StuTz- 
MANN. 








Candidates 


oma March 31, President J. Frank Faust sent to each 
candidate for United States Senator and for Governor 
of the Commonwealth a communication containing in ques- 
tion form what the PSEA considers the major educational is- 
sues that will arise for consideration at the next meeting of 
the General Assembly. 

The letter to the candidates, the statement of issues, and 
the replies received follow. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
March 31, 1938 
To Candidates for U. S. Senator and for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania: 

The educational welfare of children must ever be a para- 
mount concern of those who hold positions of leadership in 
government and contribute to the framing of laws. 

On the attached sheet the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association has condensed into question form what, in its 
considered opinion, are the major educational issues which 
will arise for consideration at the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We are not asking that you make a definite yes or no 
commitment to the questions raised. We send them to you 
primarily that as a candidate for a responsible office you 
may have these questions as a guide to help you form your 
own platform in educational matters. 

Naturally we are very anxious to know what your atti- 
tude toward education is and are glad to extend the facilities 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, reaching more 
than 60,000 teachers, for a brief statement on these issues. 
May I suggest, however, that for inclusion in the May issue 
of the JOURNAL, such statement should reach us not later 
than Thursday, April 14. 

Very truly yours, 
J. FRANK Faust, 
President. 

1. Do you favor sufficient state appropriations to meet 
the subsidy requirements of the present educational laws on 
the statute books ? 

2. Will you pledge support to a State policy of more 
liberal financial support to the public schools in order that 

a. Present educational standards may be maintained 
and equalization of support made a reality? 
b. Taxes on real estate may be materially reduced? 

3. Will you uphold the basic essentials of the Edmonds 
Act, including increments for teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts? 

4. Will you keep inviolate the contractual status of the 
teachers’ retirement system and support adequate appropria- 
tions to maintain its actuarial soundness? 

5. a. Will you uphold the essential features of the tenure 

act recently enacted ? pet: 

b. Will you support legislation which will give simi- 
lar protection to superintendents, faculties of State 
Teachers Colleges, State-owned educational institu- 
tions, and the professional staff of the Department of 
Public Instruction ? 

6. Will you give your influence to an amendment to the 
State constitution which will provide for the appointment 
of members of the State Council of Education with over- 
lapping terms of nine years each, one of whose functions 
shall be the appointment of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction ? 

7. Will you oppose tax limitations on real estate until 
other adequate sources of revenue have been provided? 

8. Will you give support to Federal aid without Fed- 
eral control for education to assist the states in financing 
their school programs? 
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I. For United States Senator 
James J. Davis 


“I favor federal support without federal control in the 
financing of school programs. For ten years I was Chair- 
man of the National Board for Vocational Education and 
the policy in use today was established at that time. I favor 
the extension of this policy according to school needs, know- 
ing that the federal government has tax collection facilities 
which enable it to gather funds from certain fields that are 
closed to state collections. 

“Of course, there is a limit to the extension of these funds 
and I am interested in protecting the economic life of 
Pennsylvania which is being sorely tried at the present time 
through excessive taxation. Pennsylvania pays more in 
taxes than adjacent states, including New York and New 
Jersey. If the sources of state income are dried up through 
excessive and unwise federal policies of taxation, there will 
be less in tax yield for every agency which seeks it. 

“I favor all of the issues which you indicate in your 
questionnaire but have given specific answer to this one 
with which I am naturally most closely connected. 

‘Permit me to say that I trust that all education in Penn- 
sylvania will increasingly emphasize the ethical and spiritual 
basis of human life. Our civilization is failing, not because 
of too much mechanization but too little insight into the 
social use of what we have.” 


George H. Earle 

“On October 15, 1934, I stated my position regarding an 
educational program. During the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in December of 
the same year, I reaffirmed my position and summarized my 
attitude regarding the ten matters which were then receiv- 
ing the major attention of the educational leaders of the 
Commonwealth. The issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for February 1935 carries a full summarization of 
my promises regarding these ten points. 

“I wish now to state that I have consistently stood upon 
the pledges which I then made regarding each of these im- 
portant topics; namely, the Edmonds Act, the State’s share 
of educational costs, the program of tax revision, the efforts 
to obtain simplification of government through constitu- 
tional revision, the meeting of immediate financial needs, 
more generous aid for high school tuition, maintenance of 
the teachers’ retirement system, tenure for teachers, strength- 
ening of child labor laws, and the promotion of a coopera- 
tive program for the reorganization of new units of school 
administration. 

“Under my Administration the General Assembly of 1937 
enacted far-reaching legislation covering all of these matters 
and many others designed to improve educational conditions; 
and special mention should be made of legislation pertain- 
ing to teacher and pupil welfare; such as: 

(1) The Teacher Tenure Law 

(2) The Sabbatical Leave Law 

(3) The law guaranteeing better salaries for teachers in 
districts of the fourth class 

(4) The law which makes the salaries of teachers pre- 
ferential claims against the funds available for educational 
purposes in the several school districts 

(5) The acts which extend the benefits of transportation 

(6) The acts which expand the reimbursements for tui- 
tion of pupils for whom adequate school facilities have not 
been provided within their local districts 

(7) The provision for a more comprehensive program of 
medical inspection of school pupils 
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(8) The provision for the audiometric testing of pupils 
who have defective hearing 

(9) The more adequate provision for the education of 
those who are not now able to profit from the conventional 
program of education 

(10) A longer term of school for pupils residing in rural 
areas 

(11) A greater safeguarding of the lives of those pupils 
for whom transportation to and from school must be provided 

“Of course, the best possible evidence of my attitude to- 
ward education is to be found in this array of the achieve- 
ments of my Administration in the promotion of these highly 
important measures and in the fact that, under my Admin- 
istration, adequate legislative appropriations have been made 
for meeting all of the Commonwealth’s obligations in re- 
gard to the financial support of the public schools. It shall 
be my policy to stand firmly for the preservation of the 
achievements thus far attained and to work diligently for 
further improvement of education through legislative en- 
actments, through encouragement of federal grants without 
federal control, and through all other’ reasonable means, giv- 
ing especial consideration at all times to the improvement 
of the working conditions of both teachers and school ad- 
ministrators of Pennsylvania and in the direction of addi- 
tional and adequate sources of revenue and more equitable 
distribution of State subsidies for the support of public edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth.” 


Eddie McCloskey 
“Thanks for the privilege of answering your question- 
naire sent me March 31, 
“1st question—Yes 
2nd question—Yes 
4th question—Yes 
Sth question—Yes 


“6th. Before consenting to influence any one to vote for 
an amendment for State or Federal Constitution I would first 
want to be convinced of the necessity. Therefore I am not 
answering number 6. But I am openminded and if elected 
or not, in public office or in private life, if I am convinced, 
I would work for the best interest of all. 


“7th. I must answer it although you may not agree with 
my answer. I am positively against any increased taxation 
on real estate, especially private homes for any purpose 

“3rd question. I want to know more about the Edmonds 
Act before answering Yes or No. 

“8th question. Emphatically yes. 

“I feel most every person in or out of public office would 
agree to help bring about legislation in favor of Question 8.” 


G. Mason Owlett 

“1. I do favor sufficient State appropriations to meet the 
subsidy requirements of the present educational laws on the 
statute books, and in the State Senate have supported such 
legislation. 

“2. I favor a State policy of more liberal financial sup- 
port as to both subsection (a) and subsection (b), Ques- 
tion No. 2, and as to this I wish to call your attention to 
the fact that in the State Senate I have always supported 
such proposals. 

‘3. I am whole-heartedly in favor of upholding the 
basic essentials of the Edmonds Act, including increments 
for teachers in fourth-class districts. 

4. I always have and always will keep inviolate the 
contractual status of the teachers’ retirement system. 

‘5 I favor the essential features of the tenure act and 
the enaction of the essential features of this act to the classi- 


fications enumerated in subsection (b). 
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“6. I favor such steps as may be necessary to provide 
for the appointment of members of the State Council of 
Education with overlapping terms, and the appointment by 
this Council of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

“7. I have in the past and will continue to oppose tax 
limitations on real estate until other adequate sources of 
revenue are provided. I favor, however, the adoption of 
economy in government, which will reduce real estate taxa- 
tion. 

“8. I, of course, favor Federal aid to assist the states in 
their school program, but only if such Federal aid is provided 
in such a manner that Federal control is impossible.” 


II. For Governor 


Arthur H. James 


No reply received in time for publication in the JOURNAL. 
Information from his headquarters indicates that a public 
statement on education will be made at a later date. 


Charles Alvin Jones 


“I am in complete accord with all legislation enacted 
under the Earle Administration on behalf of public educa- 
tion, and as Governor will administer and enforce such 
legislation with fidelity. 

“I shall certainly favor appropriations adequate to meet 
all subsidy requirements of existing laws, and in addition 
shall advocate equitable distribution of such subsidies to 
maintain standards and provide equality of educational op- 
portunity, as well as to reduce local real estate taxation. 

“I consider the Edmonds Act basically sound and shall 
uphold its principles, including that of providing increments 
for teachers in fourth-class school districts. 

“I have no hesitation in pledging myself without reserva- 
tion to preserve the integrity of the teachers’ retirement 
system, and to recommend appropriations necessary to main- 
tain it on a sound actuarial basis. 

“I believe in the principles of Teacher Tenure and shall 
uphold those principles. 

“I favor action at the next Session of the General As- 
sembly, to provide overlapping terms for trustees of State 
educational institutions and the State Council of Education, 
in order to assure continuity of educational policy. 

“TI believe a State Tax Commission should be established 
to consider the entire question of taxation as it relates to 
educational and other needs of both State and local govern- 
ments. 

“I shall support Federal aid for education, without any 
restrictions upon the professional use of such funds by the 
State. 

“In addition to the foregoing, I am convinced that, when 
funds are available, there should be further and immediate 
development of rural, adult, and vocational education, in 
order to meet the needs of all groups of our population 
adequately. I feel most strongly that the major objective 
of our school system should be equality of opportunity for 
all.” 


Thomas Kennedy 


The public school system should be strengthened by in- 
creased grants, and our State Normal Schools and State 
College are entitled to greater financial and moral support, 
so they may be of increased service to the people of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The merit system of employment should be extended 
throughout the State service. 

The scientific and equitable readjustment of taxation is 
necessary in Pennsylvania. 

—Statements from Mr. Kennedy’s Program 
for Pennsylvania. 
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Charles J. Margiotti 

“I favor sufficient State appropriations to meet the subsidy 
requirements of the educational laws on the statute books. 

“As Governor, I will support a State policy of more 
liberal financial support to the public school system, in 
order that the present educational standards may be main- 
tained, the equalization of support may be a reality, and 
taxes on real estate may be materially reduced. 

“I will uphold the basic essentials of the Edmonds Act, 
including increments for teachers in fourth-class districts. 

“I will keep inviolate the contractual status of the teach- 
ers’ retirement system, and support adequate appropriations 
to maintain its actuarial soundness. 

“I will uphold the essential features of the Teacher 
Tenure Act, and will support legislation which will give 
similar protection to superintendents, faculties of State 
teachers colleges, State-owned educational institutions, and 
the professional staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

“I will give my support to an amendment to the State 
Constitution which will provide for the appointment of 
members of the State Council of Education, with overlap- 
ping terms of nine years each, one of whose functions shall 
be the appointment of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

“I will give my support to Federal aid, without Federal 
control, for education to assist the states in financing their 
school programs. 

“I believe that the high standards of Pennsylvania’s 
school system should be maintained. I further believe 
that it is the duty of the State to provide education for its 
youth. In order to best accomplish this purpose, I will 
recommend that the State assume the obligation of paying 
the salaries of all public school teachers.” 


Gifford Pinchot 

“My stand on the questions raised in your letter of 
March 31 will be found in the record of my two previous 
Administrations. I stand today as I did then, four square, 
for education and the protection of teachers. 

“In both of these Administrations I found problems con- 
fronting the State educational system not unlike the present. 
In both I fought for the schools and for the teachers. 





Third Annual All-State High School Orchestra Festival, presented February 24-26, by Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 





eration 


Chairman, All-State Orchestra, Wellsboro ger, Sup: 


“I did insist that the State meet its obligations to 
education. 

“I did work for a sound system which would equalize sup- 
port and reduce taxes on real estate. 

“I did uphold the basic essentials of the Edmonds Act. 
During the depression teachers were protected against re- 
ductions at a time when, without such protection, salary 
schedules would have been emasculated. 

“You will remember that I did protect the Teachers’ 
Retirement System and gave the support necessary to place 
it on its present sound actuarial basis. 

“My stand on the Merit System is well known to all 
Pennsylvanians. 

“I have always deemed essential to the educational 
progress of the State a State Council of Education, with 
powers and duties commensurate with this important 
function. 

“It is a fact unknown to many that Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational load is very heavy compared with many other states, 
and consequently we would receive substantial appropria- 
tions in any just and equitable program of Federal aid. 
Naturally, I am for Federal aid, but unalterably opposed 
to Federal Control of the Schools. 

“T say these things with the full realization of the thorny 
path which lies ahead. In the last analysis the people of 
Pennsylvania want good schools. They want good teachers. 
They want efficient schools. 

“Teachers are entitled to and must be given legal pro- 
tection in the tenure of their services and careers. I 
pledge myself to give to the teachers of Pennsylvania the 
support and help to which they are entitled. I’ve done it 
twice and will do it the third time.” 


Frank P. B. Thompson 


“It is my firm belief that the educational problem of 
our State should receive prompt and thoughtful attention, 
as one of the most vital issues with which our citizens are 
faced. Not only should present educational standards be 
maintained, but every possible means should be taken to 
see that they are supported adequately throughout the State. 

“Our schools, and those engaged in educational work, 
must be protected, in order that the welfare of the child 
may progress steadily and unmolested. 
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beration with Pennsylvania School Music Association. 
ellsboromer, Supervising Principal, Wellsboro schools. 








“In event of my election, I shall do all in my power 
to aid you and your co-workers. 

“You may add to or omit from any statement of mine 
you may see fit to use, the fact that my own daughter is 
one of our elementary school teachers, and so I am in 
constant touch with the fine, earnest work of the men and 
women connected with our educational system. 

“Again, let me assure you of my cooperation in main- 
taining and furthering the high standards and principles 
for which your organization stands, and toward which it 
is striving.” 


Pennsylvania Retired Teachers Association 


Members of the Executive Committee are preparing a 
program for the State Convention next December. 

They wish to encourage the formation of County Units in 
support of the State organization. Fayette and Columbia 
counties have already organized. It is hoped that county 
units will send delegates to the State organization and thus 
make it representative. It is recommended that a small fee 
be collected to defray necessary expenses. 

Our highest aims should ever keep in mind fellowship, 
teacher welfare, legislation, and safeguarding annuity pro- 
visions. 

—Cornelius J. Walter, President 
1122 S. Peach Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


That Their Education May Continue 


The valedictorian of the graduating class of every senior 
high school in the United States this spring will receive 
again a year’s subscription to The Reader's Digest with the 
compliments of the editors of that publication, according 
to an announcement in its May issue. 

The editors of the Digest are repeating last year’s offer 
in furtherance of their expressed desire “to encourage edu- 
cation as a continuous and expanding process, carried on 
long after the classroom is left behind”. They believe that 
the need among the young people soon to graduate from 
the high schools of the country for vital contact with the 





Charles I. Aikey, President, PSMA, Johnstown; Robert C. Grant, 


living, quickening thought of their day will be greater than 
ever. That the Digest can help fill this need has been made 
clear, they feel, by the enthusiastic response to their last 
offer received from nearly 8000 high school principals, and 
from parents and students. 

There will be about 20,000 senior high school valedic- 
torians this year and the Digest, anxious to present a year’s 
subscription to each one, urges that the attention of all high 
school principals be called to this offer. 


Institute of International Relations 


The Institute of International Relations for the Middle 
Atlantic Area, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, witl meet 
June 21 to July 1, inclusve, at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The Institute has been arranged by the American 
Friends Service Committee in cooperation with the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational Church. 

The Present World Situation, Economic Foundations of 
World Life, and Ethics and Religion applied to World 
Affairs, are a few of the topics to be considered under the 
general theme of the Institute, ‘Policies Essential to World 
Peace”. Ample opportunity for critical study of current 
world problems and their peaceful solutions will be offered 
as well as discussion of the techniques of community edu- 
cation. 


Soap Sculpture Competition 
ANS of that nationally popular hobby—soap sculpturing 
—are making the chips fly thick, fast, and furious as 
they work to complete their pieces for entry in the 14th 
annual competition for small sculptures in white soap which 
closes May 15. 

Prizes of from $10 to $200 will be awarded by the 
Procter & Gamble Company to winners in the three classes: 
junior, under 15 years; senior, over 15 and under 21; and 
advanced amateur, 21 years and over. A total of 97 awards 
will be presented for the best sculptures, as chosen by a 
committee of nationally known leaders in art, sculpture, and 
education. 

Send entries to National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 

A meeting of the Committee on Teacher Welfare of the 
PSEA was held at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
March 26, 1938, with the following members present: R. 
R. Abernethy, Harrisburg; Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh; 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; H. 
V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh; and Frank H. 
Remaley, Pittsburgh. Absent but accounted for: Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

The secretary submitted statistical and financial data to the 
committee as follows: 


Number of beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund .. 56 
Number of beneficiaries added to the Welfare 
Fund since December 6, 1937 .......... 1 


Number of beneficiaries removed from the 

Welfare Fund because of death or for other 

PE ASUS 1c i eihonecokiccs cis eres Saou Ones 4 
Total monthly payments from the Welfare 


LET Yc De APRON Meets Re Peet ans pele, ate ee Re $985.32 
Balance in the Welfare Fund as of March 24, 
LS <r ERAS A 0 arene Gre ey nese PRIA erect $26,404.39 


The committee then gave consideration to applications 
for assistance from 12 individuals. The committee ap- 
proved assistance for five individuals, requested further in- 
vestigations in four cases, and refused three applications. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary. 


School Costs Survey Committee 


The second meeting of the School Costs Survey Com- 
mittee was held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on 
Tuesday, April 5, with all members present or accounted 
for. 

Reports were received from the five subcommittees as 
follows: 

School costs—Mr. Flocken and Dr. Rohrbach 
Taxation—Mr. Vosburg and Dr. Wueller 

Ability to support public education—Dr. Harr and Dr. Ade 
Sources of revenue—Mr. Connor and Mr. Young 
Distribution of State subsidies—Mr. Wertman and Dr. Faust 

The reports indicated that the individual committees 
have made a vigorous beginning on the work for which 
they will be responsible. Presentation of the reports was 
followed by questions, discussions, and plans, looking to- 
ward continued progress and vigorous action. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAyYMAN, Secretary. 


Second Annual Commercial Conference 
HE executive council of the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators’ Association under the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association decided to hold the second Annual Com- 
mercial Conference in the John Piersol McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, on May 13 and 14. Francis J. Hathy 
was appointed general chairman of the Conference. Other 
chairmen are: program, Paul Swank; advertising, S$. Gordon 
Rudy; contest, A. Park Orth; registration, S. Carroll Miller. 
Typewriting and shorthand contests will be held on 
Saturday morning, May 14. Commercial teachers interested 
in entering students should send requests to the secretary, 
Elizabeth H. Gintzer, 2152 N. Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If there is aught surpassing human deed, or word, or 
thought, it is a mother’s love-—Marchioness DeSpadara. 


May, 1938 


Executive Council 


HE Executive Council held its third regular meeting at 
PSEA Headquarters April 9 under the leadership of 
President J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg, and transacted the 
following business: 
1. Increased subsidies to Convention Districts in addition 
to ten cents a member already distributed, by appro- 
priating a flat sum of $400 to each District 


2. Received a report from the President dealing with 
a. Letters to Laymen’s Organizations 
b. Letters to Presidents of Local Branches 
c. Letters to Candidates for Public Office 
d. Work of Committee on Survey of School Costs 
e. The Appointment of a large Advisory Supporting 


Committee 
f. Field Trips 
Received a report from the Executive Secretary showing 
a. The following balances on hand: 
Guesent Bund © «ssc 5s ree oes $46,338.29 
Wreliate Band .sccskice-<sieneies 26,320.89 
b. Paid membership for the current year to April 9 
of 57,257, a gain of 282 over the paid member- 
ship the entire preceding year from July 1, 1936 
to June 30, 1937 
c. Progress toward Federal Aid—The official repre- 
sentatives of 34 national organizations recently 
met at NEA Headquarters to consider the draft- 
ing of a bill based on the recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education. 
Substantial agreement was reached on all main 
provisions. A bill will appear in Congress at an 
early date as a substitute for the Harrison- 
Fletcher bill. Favorable action is expected dur- 
ing this session of Congress 
4. Received a report from the Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary and Director of Research on 
a. Payment of $210.80 to cover costs incident to 
proceedings in the Harrisburg Teachers’ Case 
b. New Tenure Cases 
(1) Melzena B. Blose, Cowanshannock Twp., 
Armstrong County 
(2) A School Nurse, Bullskin Twp., Fayette 
County 
5. Discussed the type of program for the State Con- 
vention, December 27-29 in Harrisburg, and decided 
that the meeting shall be devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional problems of the Association. President Faust 
appointed the following committee to draw up tenta- 
tive plans: 
J. Herbert Kelley 
Robert Wayne Clark 
Clara E. Cockerille 
Walter R. Douthett 
6. Considered Communications 
7. Endorsed the candidacy of Doctor Reuben T. Shaw, 
Philadelphia, for the presidency of the National Edu- 
cation Association and appropriated a sum not to ex- 
ceed $400 for securing badges and folders, and in 
furthering the campaign for his election 
8. Received a request from the Executive Secretary to be 
relieved of his duties on February 28, 1939, the date 
of expiration of his present term, and authorized the 
President to appoint from hold-over members of the 
Executive Council, a committee of three to draw up 
qualifications for a new executive secretary who will 
take office March 1, 1939. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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The Carnegie Study 

INDINGS of the Pennsylvania study, which has been 

in progress the last ten years in Pennsylvania by the 
Carnegie Foundation, are reported in Bulletin No. 29 of 
the Carnegie Foundation entitled ‘The Student and His 
Knowledge.” The bulletin is a partial report on the find- 
ings from the examination of 26,000 high school seniors 
and the testing of students in nearly 50 Pennsylvania 
colleges. 

The importance of the outcomes of the Pennsylvania 
inquiry, according to the report, rests on their implications. 
No statement or estimate is made as to what extent the 
results as found in Pennsylvania are typical of the country 
as a whole. However, in the words of the report, “An 
area so large, varied, and populous as the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania cannot be called unrepresentative.” 

The chief criticism in the report is that the colleges failed 
to meet their essential obligations to the student. These 
essential features for which the colleges are held responsible, 
in the words of the report, are as follows: 

1. Understanding the student. The institution that tries 
to help him must know just where the student’s intellectual 
horizon is. It must then make certain that the proposed 
extension of that horizon is within the student’s reach 
and, quite as important, it must be satisfied that he under- 
stands and really wants to achieve it. 

2. A concrete student goal in the form of a plainly 
defined and substantial body of knowledge. The only aim 
that counts in self-education is the aim that actually pre- 
vails in the student’s mind . and results in action. 

3. Provision for (a) access to skilful teaching as the 
student, under expert personal direction, finds it needed, 
and (b) material facilities such as libraries, laboratories, 
and collections organized and administered primarily for 
the student’s convenience in learning. 

4. Provision for (a) the recognition of cumulative 
progress in knowledge, measured comparably and compre- 
hensively, and (b) the analysis and description of abilities, 
special traits, and peculiarities in the use of knowledge, as 
well as of conspicuous qualities of character and disposition. 

The bulletin concludes with the recommendation that 
the present ‘‘pseudo-standards” of time and credit should 
be abandoned. ‘‘The paramount standard is one which 
the institution holds unfailingly not before the student but 
before itself; it is none other than the standard of suitability 
which marks the treatment accorded to a student by the 
institution in view of his ascertained character and peculiar 
needs.” 

This bulletin will be the subject of many heated dis- 
cussions. Dr. Ade in commenting on the report objected 
to the indictment of our student bodies in 1938 on the 
basis of tests made between 1924 and 1932. He did, 
however, recognize values in the study due to the fact that 
it stimulated higher educational institutions to conduct self- 
surveys and self-appraisals to determine the success of their 
methods and curriculum. 

The authors of the report are W. S. Learned of the 
Carnegie Foundation’s staff and Ben D. Wood, director of 
collegiate educational research at Columbia University. 





Thoughts for Mother’s Day 
LL that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, rainbows, brothers and sisters, 
aunts and cousins—but only one mother in all the wide world. 
—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Make much of it while yet you have that most precious 
of all good gifts, a loving mother —Macaulay. 

A man never sees all that his mother has been to him till 
it is too late to let her know that he sees it—W. D. Howells. 
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Pennsylvania College ‘Firsts’* 
Edwin F. Nace, Box 604 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Bryn Mawr—First to establish student self-government 
in a woman’s college; first to establish a graduate school of 
social research; first to send graduates abroad on fellow- 
ships and to bring foreign students here; had first ‘dean’ 
of an American education institution; first to offer women 
opportunities for post-graduate study comparable to German 
universities. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology—First to give a 
Bachelor of Arts degree for work done in Drama. 

Dropsie—First Jewish college devoted to Jewish sub- 
jects without theological basis. 

Franklin and Marshall College—First college to es- 
tablish a Hungarian chair for the study of Hungarian lan- 
guage, literature, and history; first to use the ‘pushing 
form of wedge.’ 

Lafayette College—First to have a chair of English 
language and comparative philology; first to hold sessions 
of an “Alumni College.” 

Lincoln University—Was the first Negro University; 
played the first game of football in the North between two 
Colored schools—Howard. 

Maimonides— Was the first Jewish college. 

_ Mansfield S. T. C.— First teachers college to take up 
inter-collegiate football; first teachers college to play an 
inter-collegiate night game—against Wyoming Seminary. 

Pennsylvania College for Women—First to have a 
department of ‘Social Service’ in an undergraduate di- 
vision of a college. 

Pennsylvania State College— Was the first agricul- 
tural state college to be provided for by legislature (but not 
first opened ;) first to send a soccer team to Scotland. 

University of Pennsylvania—Granted the first medi- 
cal diploma; first to bear the name “university”; first to 
establish a graduate school of medicine; to have a pro- 
fessorship of American history; to investigate spiritualism 
and to investigate the photography of moving animals; to 
establish a collegiate business school; to establish a history 
chair (modern history) ; to teach electricity as a separate 
course; to have a medical school; to offer regular courses 
of lectures on obstetrics; to found a literary magazine in 
America; to be provided for by the fundamental law of 
the State; to have lectures on modern novelists; to have 
a commercial laboratory devoted to analysis and research; 
to have a medicine research chair in a university; to have 
a professor write a book on obstetrics; botany professor; to 
give anatomy scientific lectures to medical students; to 
have professor produce a textbook on pathology; to ob- 
tain a Student Union Building; first medical professor 
in an institution of learning; to give course on trans- 
portation; have psychological clinic; first anatomical and 
biological research institution; first University teaching 
hospital; to fight tuberculosis by intensive research; to 
have department of research in medical physics; to establish 
a comprehensive college curriculum; first liberal institution 
of higher learning in the western world; first teacher of 
modern physics. 

University of Pittsburgh—Offered the first courses in 
Oil and Gas Production and Petroleum Refining; had the 
first ‘‘Model Political Convention ;” first to establish system 
for furnishing railroads with correct time from an observa- 
tory; received Andrew Carnegie’s first considerable gift to 
an institution of higher learning. 

Temple University—Had the first chiropody school 
tc come under direct supervision of a university. 





* Mr. Nace, who prepared this partial list, will be glad to receive 
information regarding other ‘‘College Firsts.’’ 
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The Teacher In Loco Parentis* 
ROBERT L. ADAMS, Instructor Mathematics and Science, 
East Donegal Twp. H. S., Maytown, Pa. 


EACHERS in charge of children stand for a time in /oco 
parentis, and should exercise the same degree of care 
that a parent ought to show. Because of that relation, the 
teacher must necessarily exercise authority over the pupils in 
many ways concerning which the statute or the board may 
have remained silent. 

In the school, as in the family, there exists on the part 
of the pupils the obligation of obedience to legitimate com- 
mands, respect for the rights of other pupils, and regard 
for duty. 

The teacher is responsible for the disciplinary control of 
his pupils, and for their progress and deportment. He 
therefore has the inherent right to make rules which will 
regulate the children’s activity. To be enabled to discharge 
his duties effectively, the teacher must necessarily have the 
right to enforce prompt obedience to his lawful commands.? 
For this reason, the law, by order of the courts, gives him 
the right, in certain cases, to inflict corporal punishment 
upon refractory pupils. 

The teacher is an executive representative of the school 
department of government, and, as such, must enforce order 
and decorum in his school. Consequently, a teacher may 
exercise such powers of control, restraint, and correction over 
his pupils as may be necessary to enable him to perform 
properly his duties as a teacher. 

It is generally admitted that a teacher has the right to 
inflict reasonable punishment on a child for misconduct, 
either by corporal punishment or in other ways. It is also 
conceded that although the teacher may not go to the full 
extent that the parent does, he must exact a compliance 
with all reasonable demands made of pupils. 

Ordinarily the teacher has as much right to administer 
punishment to girls as to boys. The weight of public opin- 
ton, however, makes the teacher incur a greater legal risk 
in punishing girls in any manner. 

The Pennsylvania statutes are silent with regard to the 
method or severity of corporal punishment which may be 
applied. Court interpretations of the law hold that punish- 
ment must not be inflicted because of an improper motive. 
The courts have further held that when punishment is 
prompted by malice, spite, or anger, it constitutes a case of 
assault and battery. 

One of the most interesting cases dealing with this point 
is that of Commonwealth v. Ebert.2, Another very excellent 
illustration of disciplinary control by the teacher is fur- 
nished in Commonwealth v. Seed and Bryant.* 

The plaintiff was sent to school with his sister, but re- 
fused to enter the school room; and when he finally was 
taken into the room, he resisted by screaming and jumping. 
The teacher, after persuasion had failed, flogged the child 
with a small, smooth rattan, but stopped after a few blows, 
and resorted again to persuasion. The child remained ob- 
stinate, and further chastisement was inflicted until finally 
obedience was obtained. The plaintiff later brought an ac- 
tion for assault and battery. The court discharged the de- 
fendants, holding that “the school teacher, while a child is 
placed by the parent or guardian in school, or under charge 
of the teacher, is in loco parentis, and can exercise the same 
authority as the parent, and is responsible in the same man- 
ner, and the rules of law which are applicable to the par- 
ental control, are also applied to the school teacher.” Like 
the parent, the teacher is not liable for prosecution for mere 
errors of judgment, but can be prosecuted only when the evi- 
~* From an unpublished master’s thesis—Duke University 1937 

1H. R. Trusler, Essentials of School Law, Milwaukee, 1927, p. 85. 


211 Pa. Dist. 199 (1901). 
$5 Pa. Law Journal. Rep. 78 (Clark 1851). 
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dence shows malice or cruelty, or that he was governed by a 
“wicked motive.” According to the facts stated, the teacher 
used moderation but firmness, by the best means her judg- 
ment dictated, and a moderate instrument, so that no such 
malice or wicked motive was shown. 

In concluding the study of the teacher’s use of corporal 
punishment, it may be said that a teacher has the character 
of a public officer only to the limited extent of making rules 
in the absence of regulations made by the school officers, 
and in the making of decisions, such as determining the 
necessity and extent of punishment; so that he is then mere- 
ly an employee of a corporation, and is subject to all requests 
and demands of the said corporation. But, he also stands 
in loco parentis, and is therefore vested with much parental 
authority. 


To My Mother on Mother's Day 


OMES a day once a year that is thine, Mother dear, 
And thine it forever will be, 
When we think of thy love, pure as God’s own above, 
For the little ones once at thy knee, 
For the children who've gone, who like birdlings have flown 
To the world, with a song of delight. 
“In the strength of their youth, may God show them the truth,” 
Is your prayer through each day and each night. 
Though your faithful heart yearn, while you wait the return 
Of the babe you once soothed to rest; 
Though your loving eye dim, at the memory of him 
Who once prattled his childish request; 
And you doubt of the power of your teachings, this hour, 
To pilot him safe through life’s fight, 
Be assured, Mother mine, that your lessons will shine 
Like a beacon to guide him aright.—John G. MacKinnon 


Mother and Daughter 


A sweet young mother and her toddling child 
Came down the stairs; the mother fondly smiled 
And said in tones affectionate and mild: 
“Be careful, Daughter.” 
A sweet old mother and a maiden fair 
Came down the stairs—a trulv loving pair. 
The daughter said, with love and tender air: 
“Be careful, Mother.” 
—ADELAIDE HAHN. 











| 
Protect Yourself 


from loss of income resulting from illness and 
accident disability. 


Guarantee Yourself 


an income of $25.00 to $37.50 per week for 
52 weeks during periods of ill health. 


Write for information on our new Teacher’s 
Income Protection Policy at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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THANKSGIVING PAGEANT, ORBISONIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This picture shows the culmination of a history project centering around Thanksgiving as presented by the fifth and 
sixth grades of the Orbisonia public schools. A pageant, giving the entire Thanksgiving story, was presented in the 
vicinity of an old log cabin in the woods about a mile from town. 

The seventh and eighth grades were invited to enjoy the pageant and to enjoy the refreshments which were pre- 
pared over a fire and which were copied after the original Thanksgiving dinner as nearly as possible. 

A nice bit of school publicity was accomplished by having the children in costume march through the main streets 


of town before leaving for the cabin. 


The teacher of the grades is Russell Roddy, a former graduate of the Orbisonia High School. John W. Miller is 


supervising principal. 


The 17-Year-Olds Hate English* 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


THOUT excusing ourselves or arguing the matter 

(as we might wish to do) let us accept as too often 
true the statement that students leaving school at the earliest 
possible moment go out with an extreme dislike of English. 
Now, these students will return to school in increasing 
numbers. What are we going to do about it? 

How will the Pennsylvania schools greet them in Sep- 
tember? Will the trustees and administrators offer them 
the traditional English books, the present lack of libraries 
or those overstuffed with English classics? Will there be 
the same overcrowded classes with identical requirements 
for all? Will these returning and retained students be 
offered only the academic course? In the absence of de- 
partmental organization will English teachers follow the 
line of least resistance and imitate what always has been 
done? 

Are we English teachers in favor of giving to non-literary 
students a half dozen old masters with lingering dissection 
of each? Are we going to demand book reports and the 
memorization of poetry? Are we going to offer these 
17-year-olds a survey of literary history? Shall we insist 
on formal paragraph structure, rules for shall and will, 
the use of the unsplit infinitive? Shall we ask for neat 
descriptions of landscape; for formal outlines with intro- 
duction, body, and conclusion; for reproductions of stories 
read, or paraphrases of poems? Are we going to censure 
the colloquial “okeh” and prohibit all slang? 


* This is an implication in James W. Richardson's article ‘‘The Unwilling 
Senior High School Pupils’ in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
February, 1938. 


It is high time to emerge from the listlessness of out- 
moded routine. Since the Department of Public Instruction 
makes no set requirements, any compulsions as to subject 
matter are entirely local, as may easily be discovered. As 
a matter of fact, in the absence of organized departments 
of English there is little compulsion anywhere—there is only 
inertia and a lack of resourcefulness. ‘That's the way 
we've always done it.” 

There are, fortunately, many instances in which this 
picture is untrue, but there are far too many situations which 
it mirrors. We have in Pennsylvania a growing problem in 
the increase and variety of secondary-school students. What 
are we doing about it? 

Why not sweep away all the clutter of useless tradi- 
tional materials and make each practice pass the test of 
contemporary value? Why not be supple enough to change 
old methods of procedure or at least to evaluate them for 
their effectiveness today? 

Let’s look at the hater of English himself. Why does 
he hate it? Aside from following a deplorable but prevail- 
ing fashion, he may hate it because he lacks immediate 
response to lyric fancy, abstract verbalism, logical classifica- 
tions, remote times, alien settings. He may hate it because 
he’s had too little practice in talking before a group about 
something he knows, because he is ill at ease with a pen. 
Very likely he hates it because he can’t read, because he 
can’t see the use of English class work now or ever, above 
all because he’s been bored by it for years! 

Suppose we begin with the last point and turn boredom 
into enjoyment. Let’s have fun in the English classes: ex- 
plore the field of humor, tell witty anecdotes, use humorous 
short stories and poems, collect jokes and cartoons, present 
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PALMYRA MUSICAL COMEDY 
The recent production of the musical comedy, “Oh Doctor!”, marked the twentieth year of music and art in the Palmyra 


schools. Seven other departments of the school assisted. 


columnists and amusing magazines, make a study of the 
comics. Have a good time! 

Next, what does the 17-year-old need? Why not be 
utterly frank with him and let him face his individual 
difficulties, see possible goals, and watch his attainments 
along the way? Why not bring into the classroom the 
materials of everyday English and let him feel their social 
use? This means careful justification to ourselves of each 
procedure and a ruthless discarding of what does not fit 
middle-class living today. The 17-year-old needs oral skills 
—social conversation, telephoning, participation in meet- 
ings. He needs simple clerical skills—filling blanks, making 
records and reports, writing minutes, writing business let- 
ters. Be practical and modern! Use a microphone, a type- 
writer. He needs reading instruction as made available by 
means of recent textbooks and new machines. 

Finally, what does the returning student read in his spare 
time? Detectives, Western, Confessions, and worse. Let's 
begin where he is and lead him to a better western, a truer 
romance, a more clever detective story. Use radio and movie 
appeal to improve his leisure-time activities. Teach him 
how to read a more trustworthy newspaper, a meatier 
periodical; for he will be like other Americans, a greater 
reader of magazines than of books. By all means let us 
abandon book reports and bring into the schoolroom some 
of the chatty conversations we ourselves carry on about our 
favorite writers. 

One closing urgent exhortation! Let’s do some planning 
now, some gathering of materials, some new orientation; 
let’s not wait until September finds us helplessly inundated 
and the 17-year-olds doomed to further hatred. 


Mother’s Day, May 8, 1938 


ANY great things have come from the heart with an 
M unselfish and sympathetic desire to serve humanity. 
This is true of Mother’s Day, originated by Mrs. Anna 
Reeves Jarvis of Philadelphia, to extend and perpetuate her 
mother’s life work of the home, community, and church. 
Other movements have annual drives, conventions, or 
events to emphasize their work. The Mother’s Day move- 
ment is emphasized through its annual Mother’s Day cele- 
brations, the second Sunday in May. 


Phyllis Gerace, supervisor of music, is seated in the foreground. 


Rural School Music Festival 


be third annual Music Festival for Rural Schools spon- 
sored by the State Teachers College at Edinboro, was 
held at the college on April 2, 1938. This festival, which is 
unique for one-and two-room rural schools in Pennsylvania, 
was tried as an experiment three years ago, and was so un- 
expectedly successful and stimulating that it has doubled it- 
self in numbers each year of its existence. 

This year for the first time a rehearsal was held at the 
college on a Saturday morning for participating teachers to 
acquaint themselves with the music to be used. Here also 
were ironed out individual problems, questions answered for 
new teachers, help offered to diffident entrants, and sugges- 
tions for interesting individual entries. 

A typical program for a festival day will show why the 
children look forward to it for many weeks, and why it fur- 
nishes a source of enjoyment and inspiration for the whole 
year for those who take part. 

10:00 a.m.—Mass rehearsal for group singing in the Col- 

lege Auditorium 


12:00 m.—Box lunches served in the College Library 
1:00 p.m.—Certificates of participation given the children 
1:30 p.m.—Individual schools present special numbers 
4:30 p.m.—Games in the College Gymnasium 
6:00 p.m.—Supper in the College Dining Room 
7:00 p.m.—Chalk talk in College Art Department 


8:00 p.m.—Concert of massed groups 

The local committee for the festival consisted of Esther 
Wilson, director of music, chairman, Justina Baron, Jane 
Ludgate, and Waldo F. Bates, Jr. 


Modern Language Association Sponsors 


Contests 
HE Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association, a 
round table of the PSEA, is at present laying plans 
for State-wide contests in modern foreign languages in all 
secondary schools where such languages are taught. These 
contests will take place next fall. Efforts will be made by 
means of these contests to publicize the teaching of lan- 
guages and also to arouse interest in their study among 
the pupils of the secondary schools. 
Cash and other valuable prizes will be awarded. A com- 
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mittee, consisting of recognized leaders in the field of 
modern languages in the State, will act as judges to deter- 
mine the winners in the various contests. All teachers in 
the State who have any suggestions which the committee 


in charge could incorporate in the final report, are respect- 
fully requested to communicate with either Whitford Shel- 


ton, University of Pittsburgh, or Lloyd L. Stutzman, Mt. | 


Penn High School, Reading, Pa. 


The money for the prizes and for other expenses in- | 
volved in this undertaking will be raised by voluntary con- | 


tribution. Teachers of modern foreign languages through- 
out the State are urged to support this project by a contribu- 
tion, no matter how small. The names of those who will 
have contributed to the cause will be published in one of 
the subsequent issues of the Bulletin, the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association. 

All contributions should be sent to one of the above- 
mentioned committee members. 


Prepare for Retirement 
(From page 290) 


gested that it would be well to include in this article a list of 


hobbies that might stimulate the thinking of persons inter- | 


ested in the selection of avocations. Space prohibits an at- 
tempt to include an exhaustive list of such activities because 
they are so numerous. Some of those that may interest read- 


ers are as follows: Archery, astronomy, athletics, bees, boat- | 


ing, bowling, camping, carpentry, cabinet making, carving— 
soap, wood—, checkers, chess, chickens, collecting—antiques, 
arrowheads and other Indian relics, autographs, books, butter- 
flies, coins, college and university insignia, etchings, match 
box tops, samplers, sea shells, and stamps—, crocheting, em- 
broidery, fishing, gardening, geography, geology, golf, jig 
saw, mental contests, metal work, modeling—clay, wax—, 
molding, music, paper folding, pets, photography, pitching 
horseshoes, pottery, puzzles, quoits, quilting, reading, sculp- 
ture, shuffleboard, sketching, speaking, swimming, travel, 
typewriting, walking, wood turning, and writing. 


Furthur Survey of Hobbies 

Many retired public school employes and others are in a 
position to elaborate a number of the sections of this article 
and to add new features to the discussion. 

Those who wish to make a complete survey of the field of 
hobbies will study among other publications a booklet that 
can be found in a library or secured for a nominal sum from 
Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, New York. This league is a non-profit organization. 


The title of the booklet is, “Care and Feeding of Hobby | 
Horses.” In one section the booklet suggests methods where- | 


by a person may determine the hobby or hobbies that may 
interest him or her most. 


kin. It gives an unusual discussion of hobbies. It also con- 
tains an extensive list from which a person may select avoca- 
tions as well as a comprehensive bibliography prepared by 
Hugh Brotherton. 


The Readers’ Hobbies 

In what hobbies are you interested? It is suggested that 
as soon as you have finished reading this article you enjoy 
yourself and help others by beginning immediately to tell 
the writer what he has omitted regarding your hobbies or 
avocations. Communications should be addressed to the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Unfortunately such letters cannot be acknowledged or 
returned and no prizes can be offered. However, the con- 
tents of the letters will be used later to prepare a similar dis- 
cussion. 


It was written by Earnest Elmo | 
Calkins. The introduction was prepared by Walter B. Pit- | 
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Step out of the class-room—and into the Carib- 


bean parade! Discover the rare charm, spectac- 
ular beauty of these West Indies shores ... from 
the cool, friendly decks of the Great White 
Fleet. Relax in the intimate, informal atmos- 
phere aboard your first class turbo-electric liner 
built expressly for Caribbean service ... with out- 
door pools, delicious food, delightful cruise 
entertainment. Orchestras, sound movies, all 
outside staterooms. 


CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


EVERY SATURDAY to colorful Costa Rica, including 
two calls at gay Havana and the Panama 
Canal Zone, 15 days $175 up. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY to Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., 
(2 calls) Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla), Car- 
tagena, Colombia, S. A., and the Panama Canal 
Zone. 15 days $175 up. 


EVERY WEEK to Jamaica, Guatemala, Honduras. 
19 days or more including week in highlands 
of Guatemala ... age old cities, Indian villages, 
magnificent scenery. 260 mile automobile tour 
all expenses $220 up. 


Other Guest Cruises from New Orleans and Philadelphia 


ire FLEET 


tA dept to any Authorized Travel Agent or 
u ITED FRUIT COMPANY, 632 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. C.; 111 W. Washington St., Chicago; 321 

St. Charles St., New Orleans; Pier 9, North 

Wharves, Phila.; 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
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. soe WITH US 


Each of us—the 26,000 teachers 
who are Educators—can count on 
a carefree summer vacation. Our 
earnings and savings are protected 
against sickness, accident, and 
personal quarantine—summer and 
winter. 

Join us and entitle yourself to 
these year-round protection fea- 
tures: 

@ $25.00 a week for confining 
sickness ($10.00 the very first 
week); 

@ $25.00 a week for accident which 
wholly disables you; 

@Up to $37.50 for each week 
you’re in the hospital (up to 8 
weeks); 

@ $10.00 a week for accident that 
partially disables you; 

@ $10.00 a week for convalescence 
after house confinement; 

e@ $25.00 EVERY week that you’re 
personally quarantined. 

We invite you to join us—to en- 
joy the low cost teachers’ pro- 
tection which we as teachers have 
perfected for each other. 

For “smooth sailing” always, mail 
the coupon today! 
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BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 


May, 1938 


Superintendents Elected 

I N ACCORDANCE with the provisions of the School Code, the school boards 
of the State elected superintendents on April 12, for the next four years 

beginning July 1. The changes in these elections are listed below. 

To those who have retired under the provisions of the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Act, the JOURNAL expresses appreciation and thanks for 
their years of unstinted public service to the boys and girls of the Commonwealth. 
To those who were defeated for re-election, we extend sympathy and the hope 
that they will secure even better positions elsewhere. To those who come to 
new positions, we extend canipublatiins on their new opportunity for enlarged 
professional service. 


Changes in Superintendencies 


County County Superintendents Succeeds 
GlaHOR ..6s6.< [eae (eee! ©), | N. E. Heeter, retiring 
eee Wilts ©. Ft ..g 5c. ccc E. R. Hadlock, retiring 
Pate... sess Harry J. Brownfield ...... James G. Robinson 
ee Marold C. Welth ......% C. M. Lodge 
Greeme  ..s cess D. C. Longanecker ....... Kent Kelley, not a candidate 
ee Wm. M. Pollard ....<.... Wm. M. Johnston 
Sullivan. ..<.... John M. Lumley ......... H. R. Henning, not a candidate 
Wenmen ....... See NE KR RGR ba euNede C. S. Knapp, retiring 
Wenmiegion ...J. L. Re 206 cs cvcnees S. V. Kimberland, retiring 
ay Harvey E. Swartz ........ W. F. Wilson, not a candidate 

District District Superintendents Succeeds 
Aleoons .....4. Levi GOO ce cicas .....Robert E. Laramy, retiring 
Canonsburg ....Clinton A. Mathewson ....F. W. McVay, retiring 
Conmeliovilie ...W. BE. Davis 2.0.0 cc000e Bela B. Smith 
DeRO ...605 ME. Dee ccc cwccce . Had been acting 
Hanover ...... Robert A. Bagshaw ...... C. V. Erdly 
Hazle Twp. ... Joseph D. Gallagher ...... M. W. Garrette 
rere Ge TE ve Senter eavurs Norman Koontz 
Jeamnette ...... Foster B. Snowden ....... E. W. Long 
Kingston ...... Bela B. Gah 2... ceeewens J. R. Merkel, retiring 
Lancaster ...... Harvey A. Smith ......... H. E. Gress, retiring 
Monessen ...... a. o.. ee Wade F. Blackburn 
Newport Twp. . Andrew E. Rushin ........ H. U. Nyhart, retiring 
Stroudsburg .... Robert Brown ........... (new superintendency) 
Sunbury ....... eh ere eee C. C. Madeira 
Titusville ...... john ft. Linton: ;.....0.:4 G. A. Stetson 
West Chester ..G. A. Stetson .......000. Walter L. Philips, retiring 
oo eee Raymond H. Koch ........ Had been acting 





A GROUP OF 250 STUDENTS of the 
West Pittston Senior High School pre- 
sented a Christmas program consisting 
of orchestra and glee club selections 
with organ accompaniment, and a 
dramatization of “Why the Chimes 
Rang.” All the costumes and stage 
set were made by students of the in- 
dustrial arts classes. 


FORTY-THREE MIMEOGRAPHED PRO- 
GRAMS for special days, PTA meetings, 
school parties have been developed by 
R. W. KERNS, rural sociology extension 
specialist, Pennsylvania State College. 
These programs may be secured with- 
out cost from the county agricultural 
extension office in each of the county 
seats. 














Geneva College Summer Session 
NINE WEEKS—Two terms of four and one-half weeks each 
JUNE 15 to AUGUST 12 


A Large Program of Educational and Academic Courses 
A Fine Activity Program 


Address: J. C. TWINEM, Director of Summer Session 
GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 
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High School Debate Question 


The preferential balloting by state de- 
bating leagues throughout the United 
States has resulted in the selection of a 
foreign policy question for nation-wide 
high school debating during the school 
year 1938-39. The wording of the ques- 
tion is as follows: 

Resolved: That the United States should 
establish an alliance with Great Britain. 

This question was selected under the 
auspices of the National University Ex- 
tension Association and will be used by 
the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League for inter-school debating among 
high schools in the Commonwealth dur- 
ing the season of 1939. 


Summer Session, University 
of Southern California 


ECREATIONAL and cultural ac- 

tivities are combined with educa- 
tional advantages for those attending 
the summer session at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles, 
beginning June 17. Within thirty- 
minutes’ drive from the campus are 
many expansive beaches for swimming, 
boating, and fishing, while broad new 
highways lead to mountain heights 
where hiking, fishing, and camping 
may be enjoyed. 

The famous ‘Symphonies Under the 
Stars” in Hollywood Bowl, picturesque 
Spanish missions, art and manuscript 
collections in Huntington Library, Cat- 
alina Island, Ensenada, and Tia Juana 
in Old Mexico are but a few of the 
many ‘“‘places to see’’ for the students 
enrolled at the first term, June 17 to 
July 29, and second term, July 30 to 
September 2. 

Extensive offerings provide under- 
graduate and graduate work leading to 
degrees. Special opportunities are 
available in teacher education for pro- 
fessional improvement and_ teachers’ 
credentials. A broad program is pre- 
sented for men and women seeking an 
understanding essential to satisfactory 
living in this modern age. 


THE LATE WILLIAM W. STEWART 
of Sewickley has given the sum of 
$1,000 in cash to Grove City College. 
In addition 3,000 shares of Harbison- 
Walker Company common stock are 
willed to the college. The will also 
authorizes the creation of a trust fund 
of $700,000 for the benefit of numer- 
ous friends and relatives who are to re- 
ceive the income for life. At the termi- 
nation of these lives, the principal of 
the fund is to be distributed. When 
this is done the college will receive 
300/1225 of the principal sum. 
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Elementary 
Education for 
the New School 


tendents. 

















ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
UPON REQUEST 


ANNOUNCING for Summer Program 
for TEACHERS 2nd@ ADMINISTRATORS 


Purpose: Administration of Activities Program at work in 
the elementary school—to make students familiar with 
the most recent thought in Philosophy, Psychology and 
Classroom Practice. 


The adult student body is limited to 150, composed of 
elementary teachers, principals, supervisors and superin- 


Credits are awarded on both undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Moderate tuition. 


Program conducted at Oak Lane Country Day School of 


=== Temple University. 
\ ——_ Registration — June 24th and 25th 


= Sessions begin —June 27th—close August 5th 


Apply for admission to Secretary 
Oak Lane Country Day School — Oak Lane, Pennsylvania. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY and 
the PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION J 


SPONSORED BY 











Temple University’s Program 
in Elementary Education 

OR those who believe that the pri- 

mary function of the curriculum is 
to interpret life, the activities program 
needs no special justification. To elabo- 
rate its philosophy would be too much 
like “carrying coal to Newcastle’’! 

Teachers and administrators do, how- 
ever, sense a definite need of seeing this 
program at work under properly con- 
trolled conditions. Not otherwise can 
its aspects and implications be satisfac- 
torily evaluated. 

Teachers College of Temple Univer- 
sity is, therefore, in cooperation with the 
Progressive Education Association, pro- 
jecting a special summer session for 1938 
for the purpose of serving the end just 
noted. The program to be conducted 
will seek to show elementary education 
functioning in what Superintendent Ade 
so aptly characterizes as the “new” 
school. 

The plan expected to achieve this end 
is distinctive, since all students will have 
the privilege of observing one or several 
age groups representing grades one and 
two, three and four, five and six. This 
demonstration will be followed by dis- 
cussion of the practices exhibited. These 
two phases occupy the morning hours. 
In the afternoon groups of students will 
be particularly favored with an oppor- 
tunity for conferences led by outstanding 
men and women in the sphere of ele- 
mentary education, who have made dis- 
tinctive contributions in the most sig- 
nificant subjects and in curriculum re- 
vision and philosophy. 

The personnel for the demonstration 
school is to be drawn from both public 
and private schools. It will comprise 
individuals who have not only achieved 
success in teaching, but have demon- 
strated ability to interpret their practices 
for the information and guidance of their 
coworkers in the teaching profession. 


Full degree credit will be awarded 
for work done in this summer school. 
This may be earned at either the under- 
graduate or graduate level. Special 
supervision of appropriate research will 
be furnished to students seeking graduate 
degrees. 

Prominent educators who are expected 
to participate in the afternoon sessions 
include the following: Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania; Boris Blai, Director of the 
Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Uni- 
versity; Elsa Clapp, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association; Gerald Craig, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education; Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Child Study Asso- 
ciation; Rollo Reynolds, Principal, Hor- 
ace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., President, Progressive Education 
Association; Laura Zirbes, Ohio State 
University. 

The summer session will be held at 
Oak Lane Country Day School of Temple 
University, which is closely affiliated 
with the Teachers College. This school 
is delightfully located in the northern 
part of Philadelphia. Its woods and play- 
ing fields covering thirty acres will be 
available for the students. Adjacent 
clubs will provide ample opportunity 
for riding, tennis, golf, and swimming. 
An interesting schedule of social func- 
tions and of planned trips to points of 
historical oa cultural importance will 
be arranged. 

An illustrated booklet or other infor- 
mation can be obtained by addressing 
requests to the Secretary, Oak Lane 
Country Day School, Oak Lane, Pennsyl- 
vania. Since enrolment is limited, stu- 
dents interested are urged to make ap- 
plications early.—GEORGE E. WALK, 


Dean, Teachers College 
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North Western offers through service 
to more of the fascinating summer play- 
grounds of the west than any other 
route. Maximum comfort at low 
cost—fast air-conditioned trains— 
thoughtful, friendly service—and to 
many destinations you may goone way 
and return another without extra cost. 


Chicago & North Western Railway 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
_ Please send me, without charge, full 
information and literature about 
the “North Western” vacations checked: 
OBLACK HILLS ¢94,S9¥rT# 
DAKOTA— 
Nearest mountain vacationland and 
America’s last romantic frontier. Majes- 
tic scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommoda- 


tions. Round trip rail fare $26 45 


from Chicago as lowas.. 
of WIS- 


ONORTH WOODS e6Ni8. 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. Wonder- 
ful fishing. Favorite mid-western vaca- 
tion region. Resorts to suit all purses. 
Only a few hours from Chicago on 
North Western’s fast afternoon train, 
bine vine meng = ee over- 
night trains. Round trip rai 
PORE GE IDW- AS . 5 5050 4 sc $9.35 


O YELLOWSTONE ;,A77i2 
sers, Canyons, water falls,forests. Round 


trip rail fare from Chicago $49 30 


SS IOW RSs s. cn se eccs 
O COLORADO-““er<: inspiring 
mountains, beautiful 

lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling 
outdoor sports. Resort accommodations 

at all prices. Only an overnighttrip from 


Chicago. Roundtrip railfare 
from Chicago aslowas ... $31.10 


OZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America’s grandest, most colorful 
scenic wonderland. Round trip rail fare 


Chicago to Lund, Utah (the $50 60 


gateway),aslowas ..... 
O CALIFORNIA {33 703223, 
tion state. Beautiful, 
romantic, historic. See itsmountains, old 
missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hollywood — center of the movie indus- 
try. See Boulder Dam en route. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago on the 


—iieeeeegetiy. 
OPACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, Puget Sound. Enjoy won- 
derful summer climate. Round trip rail 


fare from Chicago as low $65 00 


BS. cee eee reece seee 
OALASKA 5,2. seepscischsitiwese 
OCANADIAN ROCKIES 


—Unbelievable Banff and exquisite Lake 
Louise in the midst of sky-flung peaks. 


OALL EXPENSE TOURS 


to many of the above regions. 


> = MAIL THIS COUPON= 
fae R. THOMSON, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 





J 





Route of the $00; The Sizambinen and The Challengers 
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Switzerland, the 
sull well 


In historic Morat, 
medieval fortifications are 
preserved. 


Morat—a Gem of Ancient 


Times 

ORAT, looking out on its small 

lake, presents an ideal silhouette 
of a medieval settlement. The old town 
wall completely encircles the land side 
of the city. Frequent roofed towers 
that have been watchmen for centuries 
jut from its sturdy thickness, and you 
can reach the gallery running along the 
wall by one of the occasional stairways. 
The wall has been restored many times, 
and both the local and federal govern- 
ments have aided in keeping it in good 
condition. 

Morat’s chief claim to distinction is 
that it was the scene of one of the ma- 
jor triumphs in Swiss military history. 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy arrived 
June 9, 1476, with a huge army before 
the gates and walls of Morat, deter- 
mined to shatter this stronghold of the 
Swiss. After a siege of two weeks, help 
finally arrived for the defenders, and 
on June 22, the Swiss attacked and 
though outnumbered, vanquished the 
Burgundians. Every year on the anni- 
versary of this victory, all Morat takes 
a day off and helps celebrate the event. 
The main street with its arcades and 
overhanging eaves becomes a riot of 
color as the parade marches by. Even 
the medieval clock seems to strike the 
hours with a jubilant note; and the 
children laugh and shout on this, their 
big holiday. 


A SPECIAL EXPERIMENT in remedial 
teaching in reading is being carried on 
in the M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior 
High School. The regular course is 
modified by selection of special ma- 
terials and by modification in teaching 
procedures. 









“Teacher's Pet’ 


The Dixie has always been the favorite 
New York home of teachers. They like 
our quiet, simple, homelike atmosphere. 
They enjoy our sunny, outside rooms, 
with old-fashioned wall papers, Colonial 
maple furniture and gloriously comfort- 
able beds. Every room has bath, shower 
and radio. 

They find the central location ideal— 
near all the shops, department stores, 
theatres and movies; railroads, subways 
and ferries—ea national bus terminal in 
the building. 

Besides, they know all about the deli- 
cious meals served so reasonably in our 
restaurant, and they like the special at- 
tention given to ladies traveling alone. 

Finally, they appreciate the very real 
economy in money and time offered by our 


ALL EXPENSE THRIFT TOURS 
of New York City 
for 2 days— $5.50; 3 days— $12.00 


with special round-trip bus rates 


This includes room, meals, theatre, nigh 
club and fourteen - 
educational,enter- | 
taining features of 
great interest! For 
full information 
about this remark- 
able offer, fill out 
and mail the cou- 
pon below. 
Should you pre- 
fer, we can offer 
you American 
plan, or extremely 
reasonable daily 
and weekly rates 
for longer visits. 





DOUBLE from $3.50 
WEEKLY from $12.00 
Breakfast 30¢, Luncheon 50¢, Dinner $1.00 


SINGLE from $2.50 


SESE SBS SRB RBRBERBRBSBRBRBRBRBBBE 

Please send me, at no obligation, full de- 
tails of your ALL EXPENSE TOURS, in- 
cluding round-trip special bus rate from 


New York City. P-2 


Name 





Address 
City State 
SREB BB BSB SB BRBERBRBRBRBRRB BBB 


HOTEL DIXIE 


250 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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to oo VIRGINIA 


Welcome to this Land of Romance! 
Here Colonial America has come 
to life . . even to the flowers 
which your ancestors knew. Fas- 
cinating Williamsburg, the restored 
Colonial Capital, with its lovely 
old-fashioned gardens, beckons. Re- 
live history’s thrilling chapters 
which centered around Jamestown 
and Yorktown Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Petersburg and the 
many other Virginia towns, all 
rich in historical associations. 


“Explore” the magnificent Shenan- 
doah National Park. Take its 
thrilling Skyline Drive. See the 
caverns, Natural Bridge and Natu- 
ral Tunnel “miracles of 
stone,” . and, remember that 


Virginia’s seashore is always near- 
by, with fine resort hotels to fit 
any budget. 





Enjoy both sea- 
shore and 
mountains this 
summer! 


FREE Illustrated Literature 


White Virginia 


Conservation Commission 


Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures Available 
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Natural Wonders in Virginia 
ARTHUR BEVAN, Virginia State 
Geologist 

HE many and diverse natural won- 

ders in Virginia, some of which are 
unusual and fascinating, attract curious 
visitors from many parts of the world. 

Natural Bridge,—crossed by United 
States Highway No. 11 fourteen miles 
southwest of Lexington,—has become a 
national landmark so closely is it asso- 
ciated with the tradition, history, and 
romance of America. Man first dis- 
covered the bridge a few hundred years 
ago, but Nature, through millions of 
years, has worked with patient labor 
and magnificent skill to construct here 
a monument that will stand for all time. 

Nature’s working material was 450,- 
000 cubic feet of rock weighing 36,000 
tons. Her tool was a simple mountain 
stream flowing toward the seas. With 
these she achieved her miracle: a bridge 
of solid stone 90 feet across and 215 
feet high. She painted her masterpiece 
with dull red and ochre, soft shades of 
yellow and cream, delicate tracings of 
bluish-gray. 

Natural Tunnel, in Scott County, is 
a spectacular detail of Nature’s archi- 
tecture. It is just east of United States 
Highway No. 23 about eighteen miles 
southeast of Big Stone Gap. The tunnel 
is a natural passage through the moun- 
tains cut through Purchase Ridge, a 
spur of Powell Mountain. Throughout 
the entire length of the tunnel, Nature 
has carved an immense and beautiful 
passageway. The perfectly carved ceil- 
ing averages 100 feet in height; its 
rugged walls range from 100 to 175 
feet apart. 

Builders of the South Atlantic and 
Ohio Railway, in 1882, found Natural 
Tunnel a logical route for their line 
into the coal fields of Southwest Vir- 
ginia. This line is now a part of the 
Southern Railway, and a large part of 
the coal mined in Southwest Virginia 
passes through the tunnel en route to 
the East. 

The Shenandoah Valley area contains 
numerous large caverns of picturesque 
form with an abundance of decorative 
formations. They appear to be buried 
cities of geologic wonders. Great sta- 
lagmites and stalactites are congealed 
here in grotesque and awe-inspiring 
shapes comparable to great masterpieces 
of sculpture. The brilliant colorings of 
the wall draperies might well have 
flowed from the brush of an inspired 
artist. 

Nine of the largest caverns have 
been developed; seven are now open to 
the public. They are: Battlefield- 
Crystal, one mile north of Strasburg, 
just west of the Lee Highway (United 
States Route 11) ; the Caverns of Mel- 
rose, formerly Virginia Caverns, six 
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E Wonderlands 


in ONE! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS...2 days at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or Field, all ex- "$57 


penses, from . « « « « 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS...2 aes each at 


| Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 


at Banff or Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff or 
Field, from . . « « 374: 50 


Tours begin at Banff or Field and include modern hotel 
accommodation, meals, 126 miles of Alpine Motoring. 


Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA: 9-day “Princess Cruises,” $95 up. 


Gracia 11-day “Princess Cruises,” via 
Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle; meals and berth included except 
at Skagway. 

Low round-tzip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 
points ... via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains .. . air-conditioned. 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


For folders and information write or telephone your 
Local Travel Agent or nearest Canadian 
Pacific Office, including: 


J. E. ROACH, E. A. KENNEY, 
Gen. Agent Gen. Agent 

344 Madison Avenue 1500 Locust Street 

New York Philadelphia 
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AND MORE 


ON A 


ROCK ISLAND 
vacation 


Stalagmites in awe - inspiring Carlsbad 
Caverns—Bridal Veil Falls at beauteous 
Yosemite — Pikes Peak in the majestic 
Colorado Rockies—Old Faithful Geyser 
at interesting Yellowstone—see them 
all on a glorious trip through the West. 

Summer fares are low via the De Luxe 
Golden State Limited or the Economy- 
Luxury Californian—Chicago to California 
—and the Rocky Mountain Limited to 
Colorado. All trains air - conditioned. 


LOW COST All - Exjaense TOURS 


Rock Island has arranged truly eco- 
nomical all-expense tours—especially 


popular with members of the teaching 
profession because of the added oppor- 
tunities offered for carefree enjoyment. 
They include most 
Rock of the places you’ve 
long wished to visit. 
Island Ask about them. 
amas MAIL THIS COUPONea® 
LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Ph. Pennypacker 2038 or 
> H. HEAD, D. F. & P. A. 
1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone Atlantic 5673 
Please send me complete information about: 





SR PO CEE ere OC All-Expense Tours. 








| 





| and will 


| WEEA Tours 


miles north of Harrisonburg and west 
of Route 11; Endless Caverns, three 
miles south of New Market and two 
miles east of Route 11; Grand Caverns, 
eight miles east of Mount Sidney on 
Route 11 and sixteen miles north of 
Waynesboro (State Highway 12); 
Luray Caverns, near Route 11 just west 
of the town of Luray; Massanutten 
Caverns, six miles east of Harrisonburg 
and two miles north of State Highway 
4; Shenandoah Caverns, three miles 
north of New Market and about one 
and one-half miles west of Route 11, 


| and the Skyline Caverns about a mile 


south of Front Royal on Route 12. 
Natural Chimneys are tall, limestone 
towers near Mount Solon, a few miles 


| west of State Highway 42. The beds of 


rock. have been criss-crossed by deep 


| fractures. 


HE World Federation of Education 
Associations is setting up more than 
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a dozen specifically planned tours to all | 


parts of the world for the summer of 
1938. Teachers are encouraged to travel 
in groups in foreign countries as an 


impressive means of publicizing their | 


interest in international affairs and em- 
phasizing the interest of the teaching 
profession in better international under- 
standing and good will. By effecting 
their travel arrangements through this 
international organization and its travel 
bureau, the teacher can make his travel 
dollar reach farther than by independ- 
ent negotiations. Pennsylvania’s repre- 
sentative of the WFEA Travel Bureau 
is Reuben T. Shaw, 1329 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


“Around America’’ Tours 
NDER the name of ‘Around 
America,” the Rock Island Lines, 
in cooperation with the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Great Northern railroads, 
will conduct during the coming summer 
months, all-expense tours covering the 
greater part of the western half of the 
United States. The tours will be con- 
ducted exclusively in air-conditioned 
equipment. 
Routing will be from Chicago via 
the Golden State route to El Paso, 
Texas; Carlsbad Caverns; Juarez, Mex- 


| ico; Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona; Los 


Angeles and San Francisco, California; 
Catalina Island; Yosemite National 


| Park; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Wash- | 
| ington; Vancouver, B. C.; Glacier Na- | 


tional Park, with optional return via the 
Royal Gorge and the Colorado Rockies. 


Tour booklet is now being prepared | 
request. | 


be forwarded on 
Write W. J. Leahy, Passenger Traffic 


Manager, Rock Island Lines, LaSalle | 


Station, Chicago, IIl. 





May, 1938 
Make Reservations 


EARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 vavs.... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 





Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
4 West 51st Street New York, N. Y. 
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« NEW BOOKS  » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 


books they want to read, 
which they may never have the time to read. 


and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance. with many other books 
The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Alfred 
499 pp. 


Kappa DELTA Pr (1911-1936). 
Lawrence Hall-Quest, Editor. 
Macmillan. $3.25 

An historical source book published as 
part of the Society’s celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of its establishment. It views 


this campus fraternity with over 100 chap- 
ters as a factor in advancing the profes- 
sional education of teachers. 





To visit the Soviet Union this year is an 
experience as pleasant in the practical 
matters of living and traveling as it is un- 
forgettable. Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Kharkov and Odessa . 


busy, thriving centers of Soviet progress 


each of these 


impresses you with the vitality of its 
industrial at- 
and the 


Intourist plan gives you the best of liv- 


social strides forward, its 


tainments, its new culture 


ing and comfort throughout your travels 
seeing what you want to see. High point 
of the season: the All-Union Agricultural 
Exposition opening Moscow Aug. 1—big- 
gest ever. 

Travel costs are based on daily rates in- 
cluding all transportation on tour, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing by car and experienced 
guide-interpreters: 


$5 per day third class 
$8 tourist and $15 first 


Ask for 60 pp. Booklet of Soviet Travel 
No. P-5 


INTOURIST, INC. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION. John Dewey. 
Lecture | 


116 pp. Kappa Delta Pi 
Series. Macmillan. $1.25 
A positive philosophy of education. It 
evaluates the practices of both the tradi- 
tional and the progressive schools and sets 
forth the defects of each. It defends no 
“ism” but interprets education itself. It 
throws new light which will help to dis- 
solve the fog now enveloping educational 

theory. 


EDUCATION AT 
Boyd Henry Bode. 


PROGRESSIVE 
ROADS. 
Newson 

A critical appraisal by a 
philosopher of the connotation of 

“freedom,” ‘“‘self-activity,” ‘‘child-centered- 

ness’”—terms used by the “progressives” in 

making habits of cooperation supersede 
habits of competition. He commends the 
progressive movement for contributing much 
of good and lasting value to education, but 
admits that it has led to 
tions, errors, and frustrations. 
that ‘‘progressive”’ 

a distinctive way of life or else retreat to 

the nursery. 


“interest,” 


He contends 


How To Stupy HANpDBooK. Robert W. 
Frederick, New York State College for 
Teachers. 442 pp. Appleton. $1.24 

Consists of a classified series of concisely 
stated and briefly explained and illustrated 
study suggestions for the many jobs pupils 
are asked to perform in the everyday work 
of their school courses. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Fif- 
teenth annual edition. 682 pp.’ Trade 
and Travel Publications, Ltd. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York. $1 


Designed to give the trader a picture of 
each Latin American republic from Mexico 
to Tierra del Fuego; also to help those who 
travel for pleasure or who combine sight- 
seeing with business. 
detail hotels, ‘“‘sights’’ 


of the town, trans- 





THE CRrROss- | 
128 pp. | 


competent | 


various aberra- | 


education must represent | 


The book gives in | 


port available from place to place, and pos- | 


sible excursions. 
student, and the librarian will find herein 
a wealth of information. 


MACMILLAN’S MODERN DICTIONARY. Com- 
piled and edited under the supervision 
of Bruce Overton. 1499 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3; with thumb-index $3.50 

Compiled to be practical, up-to-date, and 
dependable. Its more than 100,000 words, 
phrases, and other entries are placed in one 
vocabulary. The book includes phrases, con- 
versation, and current literature, with use of 
slang which may later be accepted; deriva- 
tion of words; phonetic system of pronuncia- 
tion; list of abbreviations; related words 


following the principal entry; many native | 


words of far-off lands, familiar in news- 
paper, periodicals, and books of travel, and 
over the radio; peculiarities of spelling; 
simplification regarding the use of hyphens 
and the dieresis; biographical entries of men 
and women of ancient and modern times; 
names of Biblical characters; geographical 


The business man, the | 
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LOOK OVER THE GREAT 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Let us help you plan a glorious western 
vacation! Strenuous mountain climbing or 
strolling through Alpine meadows; lazy days 
in a deck chair; exploring romantic water- 
fronts or forest fastnesses; bathing on Pacific 
Ocean beaches; riding, sightseeing or just 
loafing with congenial companions. Sing 
by the campfire or dance at picturesque 
chalets. A grand change from the routine 
of everyday life. 


We can help you plan this trip at moderate 
cost, traveling on the prepaid escorted all- 
expense plan or pay-as-you-go. Summer fares 
are low. Descriptive literature tells you about 
Seattle and Tacoma, Mt. Rainier National 
Park and Mt. Baker, Puget Sound and the 
Olympic Peninsula, British Columbia and 
Alaska. Also Yellowstone Park and Montana 
dude ranches. 


Get our PACIFIC NORTHWEST VACATION 
booklet and ask us any questions you have 
in mind. Write 


H. L. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tec MILWAUKEE 
ROA 


THE OLYMPIAN 
THE HIAWATHA 


3101A-7e 











>) 
_ 
NO 


20% 
REDUCTION 


fe) 


EUROPE 





...for Educators on Sabbatical leave! 
Reduced rates apply on all sailings 
to European ports between Aug. 15 
and Mar. 30—westbound from Oct. 
15 to July 15. Send for descriptive 
folder and sailing list... to your local 
travel agent or 1616 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 





SEE! EUROPE 


SELECTION OF 4 CHOICE TOURS 


Groups sailing July 2 and 9 
Conducted throughout, excellent itineraries 
fine accommodations 


Write for information from the organizer 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 
Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, Pa 











(oming to NEW YORK 


for the National Educational Association Conven- 
tion, June 26-30? The service is friendly, food is 
excellent everything worthseeinganddoingisnearby, 


rates are moderate ($2-$3 single, $3-$5 double), at 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 
43rd Street West of Broadway, New York 


Send for literature on all-expense N. Y. vacations. 
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descriptions of rivers and other waters; of 
countries, with their areas, population and 
capitals; and foreign cities of over 100,000 
and those in the United States of over 
25,000, others if merited. In lieu of illus- 
trations, the compiler has given the space 
to additional vocabulary. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HANDBOOK. R. W. 
Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. 
Tressler. Book I for grades III-IV, 184 
pp., $0.68; Book II for grades V-VI, 
306 pp., $0.80. Heath 

Although developed for use with the 

“Elementary English in Action’ series by the 


same authors, these handbooks may be used | 


with any current textbook or without 
another text in cases where the teacher 
wishes to supply the activities herself. Both 
volumes take up the essential language 
skills: oral English, letter writing, sentence 
and paragraph building, usage, and provide 
exercises, drills, and tests to assure mastery. 


THE STORY OF THE REPUBLIC, or The Ro- 
mance of America. Melville Freeman 
and Eston V. Tubbs. 431 pp. F. A. 
Davis Cc., Philadelphia. $1.36 

From the first discoverers and explorers to 
the troublous days following 1860. The 
text is based upon the unit system, each 
chapter preceded by an outline; and ques- 
tions, activities, and projects following. 

Topic sentences of important paragraphs 

are in boldface type. Its illustrations in- 


clude five color plates and numerous pictures | 


of the text in color. 


E.G. 
149 pp. 


TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL USE. 
Blackstone and C. T. Yerian. 
Gregg. $1.32 

This text meets the requirements of per- 
sonal-use classes of all types, evening and 
day schools, secondary or college level. The 


nature of the material that is typed and the | 


objectives of the course make the book good 
for classes in junior high schools. 


cedures for developing typing ability. It 
differs from the traditional typing text in 
the nature of the copy and drill material, 
and in the attitudes it develops. 
no compromise with vocational aims, al- 
though, necessarily, the methods and _ pro- 
cedures employed are sometimes those used 
when the vocational aim is uppermost. 

SENIOR ENGLISH Activities. W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Emma M. S. 
Besig, and Gladys L. Borchers. 478 
pp. Illus. American. $1.40 

Book I of a series in which the emphasis 
is on English in social situations within the 
experience of the pupil: conversation, letter 
writing, running a club, discussions, shop- 
ping, writing news, etc. Each unit is com- 
posed of four integrated parts. The first 
part is experience in speech and writing; 
the second, interesting things to do, the 
third, a list of books for further reading, 
and finally corrective exercises. In the third 
part book-using skills are developed. The 
pupil learns to use effectively indexes, tables 
of contents, the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, and the library. 

PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. Willis 
L. Uhl and Francis F. Powers. 475 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $1.40 

This book provides basic knowledge and 
principles of personal and social adjustment, 
stated in language that can be readily under- 
stood. It presents material drawn from va- 
rious social studies. After a chapter of 
orientation, the first unit presents a study of 
environment, the student’s equipment for 

success, and guides to success. Next is a 

study of life in the modern world. Then 

two units on adjustment—personal and so- 
cial, followed by a unit on social respon- 


It em- | 
ploys modern methods and recognized pro- | 


There is | 
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ALL-EXPENSE 


MEVer-beCSaWest-taer- bets 


All Air-Conditioned 
NS) (1-3 0} bate Orb ay 





d 13 § 00 
Northwest vdys 154” 
Glacier Park-Portland-Seattle-Victoria-Van- 


couver-Harrison Hot Springs-Lake Louise- 
Banff. Lv. Chicago July 3-17-31 and Aug. 14. 


Alasha viis *231% 


American Rockies (Glacier Park optional)- 
Seattle- Victoria-Vancouver—INSIDE PAS- 
SAGE to Alaska return via Jasper Park, Can- 
ada. Leaving Chicago July 15 and Aug. 12. 


Alesha vies *259% 


Banff-Lake Louise-Vancouver—11 day 
voyage through sheltered Inside Passage to 
Alaska and return. Visit Victoria, B. C., and 
Seattle; returning east via Glacier Park on 
the famous ‘‘EMPIRE BUILDER.” Leav- 
ing Chicago July 3-17-31 and Aug. 14. 


California and 
Pacific N.W. oi 114% 


Visiting three countries. Mexico—3 days in 
Los Angeles-Catalina Island-Santa Cruz-San 
Francisco-Portland-Columbia River-Seattle- 
Victoria, Canada - Glacier National Park. 
Lv.Chicago June 19, July3-17-31,and Aug. 14. 


e 
For pictorial itineraries on these and other 
fine all-expense VACATIONS please write 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, Dept. 
M-7, 212 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 











THE HAZEL HOUSE 
323 Wesley Ave. 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


Open June 10 - Oct. 15 
Breakfasts Served 
Inner-Spring Mattresses 


Apartment 
Rooms 
Ladies’ Dormitory 











| Kemembe: MAKE UP 


WHEN YOU PLANA PLAY! 


@ 
Stings BROOME ST.,.NEW YORK CITY 


THE CHOICE OF STAGE AND SCREEN STARS FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 











Your Western Travel Opportunity 
SEE ALL THE WEST and— 


CALIFORNIA 


Join the Annual Party on the 
WESTERN WONDERLANDS TOUR 
July 16-Yellowstone 2 wks., California 28 or 38 days 
Write for folder from the organizer 
RIDGEWAY TOURS 
Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


is forming 25 groups for travel in 


EUROPE* MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived—you 
meet the people—you travel with com- 
panions of your own mental age in a 
small informal group—those things best 
done together are done cooperatively; 
otherwise you pursue your own interests 
—services are generously inclusive. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under lead- 
ership of Prof. Hartley W. Cross. Cities 
and countryside including Norway’s fjords 
and mountains, Study of cooperatives and 
folk schools. Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 29. 


LITERATURE THE ARTS. Auspices 
Georgia State College for Women.  Glas- 
gow, Trossachs, Edinburgh, English Lake 
District, York, Stratford, Oxford, Salis- 
bury, London, Amsterdam, Hague, Leyden, 
Cologne, Heidelberg, Interlaken, Geneva, 
Paris. Sailing June 17. Back Aug. 13. 


POLITICS OF CENTRAL EUROPE, under lead- 
ership of Robert Heckert, just back from 
a year in Central Europe. A timely study 


of current history in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Sailing July 
7. Back Aug. 27 


ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION AND GER- 
MANY, under leadership of Prof. Goodwin 
Watson. A contrasting study of the psy- 
chology of social change, Sailing June 
29. Back Sept. 4. 

FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership of 
Dr. Joshua Kunitz. Leningrad, Moscow, 
Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea. 
Sailing July 6. Back Sept. 1. 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. 
More than a month in the cities and 
native villages. Sailing July 14, Back Aug. 23. 

For rates and descriptive circulars on these and 

0 other trips, address 


LD 
‘ Qy> 
\ 





THE OPEN ROAD 
8 W. 40th ST. 


WY y NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
with Intourist 


Dept. R 











AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED im | V4 rurimans 





Visiting two foreign countries, 
OLD MEXICO and CANADA 
and circling the United States 
Seeing 
Juarez, In Old Mexico....Los Angeles, stop- 
ping at palatial Biltmore Hotel for three nights 
.... Beverly Hills .... Hollywood .... Santa 
Monica .... Catalina Island .... Santa Cruz 
....California Big Redwood Trees... .Preview 
of World Fair at San Francisco. ...Portland 
....Seattle. ... Victoria, Canada. .. . Ameri- 
can Rockies....Glacier National Park. Op- 

tional Carlsbad Caverns or Yosemite Park. 
America’s most outstanding travel bargain 
....exclusive special train....lots of sight- 
seeing....wonderful meals....handling of 
baggage. Enjoy your vacation in AIR-CON- 
DITIONED comfort. 


Lv. Chicago June 19-July 3-17-31-August 14 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
Europe .... laska Yellowstone 


Pacific-Northwest .... Montreal .... Quebec 
-.- Boston .... New York .... Bermuda 
. Hawaii. Weekly Departures 


Ask for Folders 


POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 
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SCHOOL 


sibility, leading to the recognition of the 
individual as a cooperative member of so- 
ciety. Interesting case studies are employed 
to set the stage for discussion of principles. 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OuR Eco- 
NOMIC LiFE. Douglas C. Ridgley and 
Sidney E. Ekblaw. 658 pp. Illus. 
Gregg. $1.84 

The purpose of this book is to help Amer- 

ican youth to become acquainted with every- 
day surroundings and to sense the influence 
of these surroundings on current economic 
and social activities. A discussion of the 
factors of environment occupies the first 
three parts of the book. Part IV presents 
man, the principal actor upon this stage. 
Part V discusses climate, the environmental 
factor that especially influences man’s eco- 
nomic activities. The main facts of economic 
geography—industries, products, manner of 
life, and customs in each of 16 climatic life 
regions—are presented in Part VI. The 
book is for one semester of instruction; it is 
in units convenient for daily study. Maps, 
graphs, pictures; a manual, a workbook, and 
correlated tests are being prepared by the 
authors. 








WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY. 1001 
pp. Illus. American. $2.48 

A dictionary for students of the upper 
levels of schools. The 57,000 vocabulary 
entries have been selected largely on the 
basis of their occurrence in textbooks for 
these school levels. Many new terms, 
especially of such newer scientific fields as 
radio and aviation, are included. Eight 
pages of colored illustrations and many 
illustrations in black and white supplement 
and add interest to the book. 


Books Received 


F. A. Davis Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia: 
MANABOZHO. The Indian’s Story of 
Hiawatha. Alden O. Deming 
CosEL. With Geronimo on His Last 


Raid. The story of an Indian Boy. 
Thérése O. Deming 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, 
Mass.: 

HoME LIFE IN FArR-AWAY LANDs.  Re- 
vised edition. Wallace Atwood and 
Helen G. Thomas. $1 

MAN’s GREAT ADVENTURE. Revised ed- 
ition. Edwin W. Pahlow. $2.20 


Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., 
IN: He E25 


Boston. 


EsSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. 

R. Robert Rosenberg. $1.20 
E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

My Book OF PILGRIMS. Mother Hub- 
bard’s Seatwork Cupboard. Sadyebeth 
and Anson Lowitz. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


MONKEY Srorigs. Carl Van Der Voort. 


$1 
Tom SAWYER. Samuel L. Clemens. $0.39 
Stackpole Sons, Cameron & Kelker Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 
AH-MING, A Boy IN CHINA. Grace 


Graham Keen, Hong Kong. $0.96 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 South Park 
Way, Chicago, Ill.: 


TEACHERS MANUAL FOR THE HARDY 
READERS. Marjorie Hardy 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Ne ¥es 


GLENN-WELTON CHEMISTRY ACHIEVE- 
MENT Test. Earl R. Glenn and Louis 
E. Welton. Specimen set, $0.35 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE BLUuE Birps. Jr. Organization of Camp 
Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, N. Y. C. 

THE HuLL TRADE PROGRAM AND THE 
AMERICAN SysTEM. Raymond L. Buell. 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 40th 
St, N. ¥. C. $0:25 

MARIHUANA, THE NEw DANGEROUS DRUG. 
Frederick T. Merrill. Opium Research 
Committee, Foreign Policy Association, 


Inc., 1200 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
OLp SONGS AND SINGING GAMES. Richard 


Chase. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $0.75 

SOcIAL SECURITY RECORD-KEEPING. John 
A. Pendery. South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 201-203 W. 4th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. $0.24 








Question: 


How does TPU help 


mend broken bones? 





Answer: 
checks 
members keep the mind free 
from financial worries, make 
recovery seem twice as fast. 


TPU’s faithful pay 
to disabled teacher- 


Teachers — like anyone else — meet 
with accidents. A few weeks loss of 
salary can drop the accident victim 
into a deep financial hole, even re- 
tard recovery. Over 27,000 wise 
teachers have joined TPU to guard 
against just such unfortunate circum- 
stances. Their incomes are protected 
during sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine all year ’round. TPU protection 
costs little—its benefits are great. 
Write for complete information. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


101 T.P.U. Bldg., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, P.S.F.S. Building, 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 
J]. D. Armstrong, 1018 Fulton Building, 


Pittsburgh; or Local Deputy 
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NOTES and NEWS 





J. FRANK Faust, President of PSEA, 
Chambersburg, addressed a dinner meet- 
ing of the Erie local branch on March 
24 on the topic, “The Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and Its Relation to 
the Teacher.”” Committees included Alta 
Postance and Hamilton Gillespie, 
dinner; Paul Schenck, tickets; Mary K. 
Woods, publicity. 

CHARLES F. KINDT, JR., has been 
elected to the presidency of John C. 
Winston Company to succeed his father 
who died suddenly on March 19. 





Phi fj ,), 





Give yourself a unique 
Summer holiday this year 
—a Clarke luxury cruise from 


Montreal to beautiful, mys- 
terious Labrador. See the 
far-famed Grenfell Missions 
in outposts of civilization on 
the fringe of the Arctic; 
Indian life, Northern Lights, 
short Arctic nights, icebergs, 


Arctic wild life, historic set- 
tlements. Also Newfoundland, 
Gaspe and French Canada. 
See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort in cool, sub-Arctic Sum- 
mer weather. Yacht-like cruise 
ships, all outside cabins, 
merry ship life, famous French 
cuisine and service. Different 
from any vacation you ever 


had! 


11-1214 days-from Montreal 
$135 up 
Ask your Travel Agent 


for literature or write 


CLARKE 
Steamship Co. 
Ltd. 
Canada Cement Bldg., 
Montreal. 
655 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


310 S. Michigan Av., 
Chicago. 








The Luxurious 


The Palatial “NEW NORTHLAND" 


“NORTH STAR” 


RKE 
ChA 


teamship 
Co~ Limited 








| trustees. 





Mary B. McANDREW, superintend- 
ent of schools at Carbondale, has been 
appointed a member of the executive 
committee of the committee on coop: 
eratives of the NEA by President Caro- 
line S. Woodruff. 


Rex W. DIMMICK, former president 
of the PSEA local branch in Pittsburgh, 
has been advanced to the position of 
associate superintendent succeeding R. 
M. Sherrard. 


MAarGarET M. BRANT of Carlisle has 
been —_— supervisor of home eco- 
nomics for Cumberland County by Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Haroitp N. Coorey of Fairchance, 
Fayette County, has been appointed ad- 
viser in the division of industrial edu- 
cation of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 





FURTHER CHANGES in the Pittsburgh , 


schools because of the promotion of Dr. 
Dimmick include: H. L. CLELAND, 
principal of Herron Hill Jr. High School, 
was advanced to Dr. Dimmick’s former 
one, director of vocational guidance. 
PHIL RINEHART, vice-principal of South 
Hills High, was made principal of 
Herron Hill. Frep W. GLaAsER, treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
tion, was promoted to vice-principal at 
South Hills High School. 

W. H. SPRENKLE, principal of Car- 
rick High School, Pittsburgh, retired this 
year and Roy J. Maruias, the vice- 


| principal, was advanced to the principal- 
| ship. FRANK H. HERRINGTON, second 


vice-president of the Pittsburgh Teachers 


| Association, was made vice-principal. 


FRANK GREGOR, JR., advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Ditto, Inc., 
Chicago, was last week elected to the 


| presidency of the Associated Exhibitors 


of the National Education Association 


| at the AASA’s midwinter meeting in 
| Atlantic City. 


ARNAUD C. Marts of New York and 
Plainfield, N. J., has accepted the presi- 
dency of Bucknell University in response 
to appeals from students, faculty, and 
Mr. Marts, who has been act- 
ing president since October, 1935, as- 
sumed his new post with the under- 
standing that he would also continue his 
business duties in New York. 

Emmett A. BETTS, research profes- 
sor in education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, has been extended a fellowship 
in the Distinguished Service Foundation 
of Optometry for his research into read- 
ing difficulties. The fellowship was pre- 
sented to Doctor Betts at a meeting of 


the foundation in Boston, March 28. 


E. K. FRETWELL, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, conducted a two-day conference 
on practical school problems at the | 
Pennsylvania State College, March 21 
and 22. The conference was being spon- 
sored by the Penn State chapters of Pi | 
Lambda Theta and Kappa Phi Kappa, 
national professional education fraterni- 
ties. 





, hee this summer to the 
joys of mountain climbing in 
Switzerland. Conquer snow-plumed 
sentinels of the sky. Even if you are 
a novice, you'll learn quickly under 
the expert tutelage of Swiss guides. 
Or, enjoy easier ascents and trips 
through the friendly countryside. 
Switzerland has something for 
every taste. 
NO VISAS, NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Consult your travel agent or write for portfolio PS-! 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 475 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


SWITZERLAND 


Event of 1939— 
MAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH 


ay to October gl 
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EUROPE 


SOLO 
TOURS 


Come to New York 
and join your col- 
leagues from other 
states at the N.E.A. 
Conference. And 
then .. on to Europe! 
For economy and individual freedom 

SOLO TOURS offer the following tra- 
vel opportunities; from $299 up: 
4-COUNTRY TOURS 

England, Belgium, Holland, France 
NORTHLAND TOURS 

Scandinavia and the Baltic 
ALL-BRITISH TOURS 

England, Ireland, Scotland 
Sailings weekly, MAY through AUGUST. 
Priced to favor the teacher's budget. 
Variety of itineraries from 31 days up. 
Send for Booklet L-1. 

















GEOGRAPHY 


Travel Seminar 


Vitalize your teach- 
ing! Join the Travel 
Seminar on the 
Geography of Eur- 
ope, including the 
International Con- 
gress in Amsterdam, 
with Prof. W. R. 
McConnell, author 
of the McConnell 
Geographies. Com- 
bine vacation, travel 

and study. . 


(Photos, courtesy S. T. I. B.) 


Sail July 2nd — Return August 29th 
$679 all inclusive 


mmm |W rite for Booklet L-2 — 


A Selection of 
Conducted Seminars 


With Opportunities for Teachers’ 
Alertness and University Credits 
POLAND ond the BALTIC LANDS. A com- 
prehensive travel and lecture tour directed by 
Prof. Charles Hodges of N. Y. U. 45 Days, 

July 6—Aug. 19. $556. 

ENGLAND. A field study course in English Lit- 
erature, History and Drama, offered by Pots- 
dam (N. Y.) State Normal School, under 
Prof. Frank M. Pelton. $448 for 66 days, sail- 
ing June 25 in American One-Class Ship. 
STUDENT TOURS. Expert planning and guid- 


ance, with a wide variety of itineraries, and 
your specific interest. 


phenomenally low rates. 
Rates based on 3rd ocean— 
Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 


eR) oe Send for Booklet L-3, stating 
ee Tourist slightly higher. 
ems 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK oo 
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LILIAN J. REICHARD, chairman of the 
modern language department of Abing- 
ton High School, took 60 photographs 
which will appear in “First Penthouse 
Dwellers of America’ by Ruth M. 
Underhill. According to an announce- 
ment from the general publishing de- 
partment of J. J. Augustin, New York 
City, the book, which is to be issued in 
the near future, is an account of the his- 
tory and customs of the Pueblo Indians 
of the Southwest. 

THE PHILADELPHIA AWARD of $10,- 
000 has been made to Alfred Newton 
Richards, professor of pharmacology at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Doctor 
Richards was chosen from a dozen can- 
didates for the annual award, for his 
“noteworthy services to science and re- 
search over a long period of years”. He 
has been a member of the university's 
teaching staff since 1910. The award 
was established in 1921 by the late Ed- 
ward Bok. 

THE STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MILLERSVILLE, announces for the sum- 
mer of 1938, a Pennsylvania field 
course for college credit in geography. 
All registrants must schedule a mini- 
mum of six credit points before June 1. 
The purpose of the field course is to 
aid Pennsylvania teachers in the de- 
velopment of a clear, authentic under- 
standing of the geography of their 
home state as well as to acquaint them 
with the phases of life and culture, 
as are evidenced in each physiographic 
region of the State. For specific regu- 
lations and certain requirements in- 
cident to proper registration and eligi- 
bility for college credit inquiries may 
be addressed either to H. F. Dilworth, 
dean of instruction, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, or to the instructor 
of the course, Mae G. Haverstick. 

YouR LIFE IN THE MAKING is the 
title of a Personal Growth Leaflet pri- 
marily designed for young people of high 
school and college age by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor, Journal of the National 
Education Association. The leaflet con- 
sists of sixteen pages in a 3 x 5 inch size 
attractively printed on India stock. Price 
1c per copy. No orders for less than 25 
copies. Address the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

THE CORNERSTONE for the new Cen- 
tral Academic High School for boys in 
Philadelphia was laid April 26. The 
new structure, which will be ready for 
occupancy in the fall, stands on a 17- 
acre plot at Ogontz and Olney Avenues. 
Three of the 17 acres are wooded. The 
building will house an auditorium cap- 
able of seating 1500; a gymnasium large 
enough to accommodate 90 pupils at one 
time; a library with seating for 170 
pupils, storage capacity for 30,000 vol- 
umes, and a completely equipped music 
room and cafeteria. 
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CATTLE soon became contemptuous 
of the first locomotives, and continued 
their grazing on the tracks, despite 
clouds of black smoke and showers of 


sparks. THE Story Book or TRAINS 
tells that sometimes a trainman would 
sit on the cowcatcher and shoot dried 
peas to drive them away. Maud and 
Miska Petersham combine picturesque 
stories and glowing illustrations in all 
sixteen titles of The Story Book Series, 
making them ideal as supplementary 
readers in Social Studies up to Grade 6. 


_\ 
U. §. A. has 40,000 square miles of land 
where not even a goat can graze. 


tt al 

HISTORY has been called ‘‘Geogra- 
phy in motion.” Certainly the phrase 
fits the historic upheavals of today. Dr. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH’s NEw GEOGRAPHIES 
bring rich understanding of the peoples 
engaged in these changes—a tolerance 
and sympathy that foster good-will. 


—_" 
“PAIN IN THE HEAD’’ is the 
name given to arithmetic by school- 
children in the Congo. 


~_ 

““COMPLETE’”’ when used as an 
adjective is defined in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS as, 
“lacking nothing; entire; perfect; full.’ 
That exactly describes the complete defi- 
nitions in this, the dictionary made espe- 
cially for children. Words are defined, 
not in terms of their roots, but in simple 
language every pupil understands. 1729 
original pictures and 24 pages of colored 
maps add visual information. 


~~“ 
DON’T miss this bus! Leadore, Idaho, 
claims their school bus route is the long- 
est in America—92 miles. 


tt et Sal 
*“*‘BE IT ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.” And there’s no theme 
that furnishes a simpler basis of under- 
3tanding in Pre-Primer and Primer read- 
ing than home relationships. With big 
photos of everyday activities and sim- 
ple vocabularies, THE EvErRyDAy Lirg 
READERS give this interesting approach. 


tt al 
MAY is the only month of the year in 
which no President was born or died. 


The JOHN C. W. TON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~—~+*——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
cuicaco T atianta J DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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READING FOR 
ENJOYMENT 


By JAMES J. REYNOLDS, Asst. 
Superintendent, New York Public 
Schools; NORMA H. DEMING, 
Supervisor of Reading; MARY 
A. HORN, Former Principal; 
EMILY J. NEVILLE, Primary 
Teacher, New York Public 
Schools. 

ACH volume in this new Series 

of Literature books contains a rep- 

resentative group of stories, poems, 

plays, etc. including selections from 

modern authors. Outstanding features 

of this Series, which follows ap- 
proved courses of study, include: 

@ All selections chosen for their 
simplicity of vocabulary. 

@ Headnotes for each selection 

arouse the curiosity of pupils. 

© Footnotes, in upper grade 

books, explain unusual words. 

® Helps for appreciation, under- 
standing and enjoyment. 





© Striking pictures illustrate 
every story, play and longer 
poem. 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Grade 2 719 
Grade 19 
Grade 88 
Grade 92 
Grade 92 

FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ey or 96 
ne Bo. ssascccseswees ven 96 
GTR BD .nccccwosescvcccese 1.32 


Usual discounts for class supplies 


Write for complete list of contents 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 

100 5th Ave., New York, Dept. C 
Please send me C. O. D. 

She Copies of Reading for En- 

jJoyment, grade 


eee ee ee 


Address 
Please send also descriptive litera- 
ture listing complete contents. 
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James N. RULB 


James N. RULE, 61, former State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
died April 11 at Washington, Pa., 
from complications resulting from an 
appendectomy. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Rule was principal of Lang- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh. 

A graduate of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Dr. Rule began his 
career by teaching in the Washington 
High School for two years; from 1900 
to 1912 he served as assistant and then 
principal of Washington and Jefferson 
Academy; and from 1912 to 1918 he 
served as principal of the Central and 
Schenley High Schools in Pittsburgh. 
In 1918 he became associate national 
director of the Junior American Red 
Cross and the following year, was 
named national director. 

At the invitation of Thomas E. 
Finegan, then State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, he became director 
of science in 1921 and first deputy 
superintendent in 1923. In January, 
1931, Governor Pinchot named him 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion which position he held until May 
28, 1935. 

Mary C. OrTH, a teacher of English 
in the John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg, died March 22 in the Harris- 
burg Hospital. 

CHARLES F. KINDT, president of John 
C. Winston Company, publishers of 
Philadelphia, died March 19. 

Dr. EDWARD ManrrTIN, president of 
the Philadelphia board of education and 
nationally known surgeon and _ sanita- 
tion expert, died March 17 in University 
Hospital. 

IRENE E. McDermott, former direc- 
tor of home economics for Pittsburgh 
public schools who retired a year ago, 
died recently. 

Atice A. GuYER and ESTELLA P. 
BALLIET, teachers in the Allentown 
schools, died recently. 

MarTHA EpsALL of Honesdale, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died while visiting friends in York on 
January 7. 


May, 1938 


GEORGE LAWRENCE HAMM, who was 
a member of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, for 35 
years, died March 4 in West Palm Beach, 
Florida. Dr. Hamm retired nine years 
ago. 

J. NoRMAN STOHLER, who retired in 
1933 after teaching in the Heidelberg 
Township schools, Lebanon County, 
more than 40 years, died on March 17. 


MaBEL C. BROCKWAY, a primary 
teacher in Friendship school, Pittsburgh, 
died recently. 


LARETA SCHEUREN, dean of girls at 
Coatesville High School, died January 
19 after a long illness at her home in 
Collegeville. 

ELMER BEECHER RUSSELL, professor 
of history and head of the department of 
history of Westminster College, died 
March 12 in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston where he had under- 
gone a major operation. 


J. FREEMAN Guy, 56, associate 
superintendent of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh, died from a heart attack at his 
home on the morning of April 13. 
He served as president of the North- 
eastern Ohio Normal and superintend- 
ent of the schools at Canfield, Ohio, 
from 1909 to 1912; as instructor at 
the Training School for Teachers, Pitts- 
burgh, from 1912 to 1918; director of 
research, Pittsburgh public schools, 
from 1918 to 1925; and superintendent 
of the schools of Bellevue, Allegheny 
County, from 1925 to 1929, at which 
time he returned to Pittsburgh as as- 
sociate superintendent. 

Amy FIsHER of Carlisle died in Ho- 
boken, N. J., April 6, shortly after hav- 
ing disembarked from a South American 
cruise. Miss Fisher had taught for a 


number of years; from 1895 to 1897 she" 


was a member of the faculty of the 
Dickinson Preparatory School, and 1897- 
1904 she was assistant principal of 
Doylestown High School. She also 
taught in her home town. 

ELIZABETH POHL, supervisor of ele- 
mentary instruction in the Easton 
schools, died April 5 from injuries sus- 
tained when she was struck by an auto- 
mobile. Miss Pohl had been connected 
with the Easton schools for 51 years. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN have issued Volume 
I, No. I of a mimeographed bulletin 
which will be published three times a 
year. The 1938 Handbook has also been 
received. 

A MUSIC ' FESTIVAL was held in 
Broughal High School, Bethlehem, 
March 15, to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the introduction of music 
in the public schools of America. The 
festival was directed by I. H. Barthol- 
omew and Elsie M. McDowell. 


THI 





